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The Working Man’s Home Question again 
and the Railways. 


EW things tend 
more directly to 
oppose the pro- 
gress of im- 
provements in 
fine, and even 
more notably in 
mechanical, art, 

than the common idea of the 

natural opposition between 
theory and practice. That 
the two differ, of course, no 
one denies. But the point to 
bear in mind is, that they 
differ as do two constituent 
parts of one machine, in the 
absence of either of which the remaining 
action, though not quite arrested, is wasteful 
and imperfect. When a man is spoken of 
as a man of theory, the fact may be that 
he is a bookish man: as such the field in 
which he can do most service to his plans 
is that of abstract work. Put a De Morgan 
to drive a locomotive, and he will probably 
drive his train to a smash. Ask the most 
experienced engine-driver to solve an elemen- 
tary mathematical questioa as to the propor- 
tious of his engine, and he will be simply dumb- 
founded. But if it should happen that the 
great mathematician should not only speak 
with contempt of the ignorance of the wary 
and experienced driver, but should further pro- 

ceed to instruct him as to the way to drive a 
train, the result would be as unfortunate as if 
the driver were to say, “‘ You may be all very 
well in your study, professor, but you know 
nothing practical about engine-driving, and I 
think it a waste of time to listen to anything 
that you may say about the steam-engine.” It is 
obvious that by taking either of these courses 
true progress is hindered. It is by the outcome 
of careful experience, under the control of 
science, that the best results are to be attained. 
But they will no more be obtained by the latter 
apart from the former, than by the former apart 
from the latter. 

It is, however, a marked feature of the Eng- 
lish character to show impatience of this scien- 
tific control. The “ unreadiness” which has 
been of old laid at our door is a result. When 
we came out of the Crimean War we were fitter 
to conduct such an operation than when we 
went into it. We had been beaten into form. 
This shows extraordinary pith and pluck of 
character. But it is a great waste of national 
resources. 

This want of scientific control has been sig- 
nally illustrated by the proceedings of two 
Parliamentary Committees during the past week. 
Matters which, we do not hesitate to say, any 
competent man who, like Robert Stephenson 
and Isambard Brunel, gained his experience by 









practice under the guidance of science, could 
determine on sound principles, have been fiercely 
debated, and compromised on terms that only 
ensure the renewal of the struggle. One of 
these relates to the important social and build- 
ing question of the provision of workmen’s 
trains on the North Kent line. We have before 
now called attention to the cardinal element 
which railway communication forms in the dis- 
tribution of house accommodation. Here is an 
instance that presses forsettlement. The claim 
that, if a railway company occupies for its 
stations the site of the former homes of many of 
the industrial classes, it ought in some way to 
repair the injustice by affording them transport 
on the line on favourable terms, is one of which 
the justice is palpable. What is required for a 
fair discussion of the subject? Just this; to 
know exactly the cost of such transport. It 
will then be comparatively easy to determine 
the amount of net profit upon it (taking into 
account the interest of capital specially laid out 
for that end), that the company should receive 
or should waive. Has this been ever attempted? 
On the contrary, the decision has been handed 
over to the Board of Trade, which is entirely 
without the requisite data on which to come to 
any conclusion on the subject. And, to mark 
still more forcibly the unpractical character of 
the compromise, it is to hold for two years! 
Where will the workman be, either during the 
two years of suspense, or when the whole matter 
would be fought over again, at the end of the 
term of truce ? 

If we deserve in any way the commendation 
of a Manchester writer, as “‘a journal well 
known for its clear and trenchant articles on 
questions affecting transit,” it is mainly for the 
following reasons. First, we regard the whole 
question of transit as one of supreme import- 
ance. It vitally affects the welfare of the pro- 
ductive classes. As regards the trades con- 
nected with building, it has the double importance, 
first, of affecting the price of materials and of 
labour, by the cost of transport, both of goods 
and of passengers; secondly, of affecting the 
distribution of building in various localities. 
Therefore, the subject demands profound study. 
Then, it is certain that there are mechanical 
rules that determine the mazima and minima of 
cost, of speed, and of convenience of arrange- 
ment. No sound views can be arrived at with- 
out these rules are clearly ascertained. Thirdly, 
comes the practical question of the wants of any 
particular locality, or class of men. These last 
questions are not to be settled by the scientific 
writer, but by the practical and experienced 
manager. But they will be only guessed at by 
him, unless he is first provided, by the man of 
science, with those economic limits within which 
he must work, as to which practice alone can 
tell him little or nothing. a 

Without attempting more than an indication 
of the rough limits within which such a dis- 





cussion must be confined, we would point out, 


first, that a load of third-class passengers, full 
in number, regular in time, loading and unload- 
ing itself, and walking away from the station, 
each man, moreover, provided with an annual 
ticket, so that he makes no demand on the time 
of the ticket-takers, is at once the cheapest and 
most remunerative load that a railway can 
carry. A third-class carriage, nine yards long, 
will contain fifty passengers, and weigh, with 
them, 11 tons l4cwt. The percentage of pay- 
ing load to gross load is 28-7 per cent., a little 
more than one quarter. A mineral wagon, six 
yards long, will carry, on the average, if quite 
full, 8 tonsof coal, which, with the weight of 
the wagon itself, makes 12 tons9cwt. This 
gives a percentage of 64°26 paying load to 100 
gross load. But the mineral wagon has almost 
invariably to return empty. This alters the 
proportion to 47 per cent. paying load, and, in 
fact, the average of the wagons of the great 
trunk lines gives 44 per cent. paying load of 
coal out of 100 tons gross load. Equal weights 
of train, then, will carry 28°7 tons or hundred- 
weights of passengers, and 44 tons or hundred- 
weights of coal. So that if the ton of coal is 
carried for }d., the ton of passengers (subject to 
certain minor corrections into which we will 
not now enter) can be carried for 3d.; which 
comes to one-twentieth of a penny per mile per 
passenger. We do not assert that this is the 
actual cost, but the figures are approximately 
reliable. 

On the other hand, it is left too much out of 
sight how great is the cost of stoppages. On 
the Metropolitan Railway it has been calculated 
that the cost of propelling a train from Moorgate- 
street to Praed-street, a distance of four miles, 
with seven intermediate sudden halts, is as much 
as would take the same train without a stop for 
more than five times the distance. Thus if, on 
the one hand, it be inferred, from the low 
mineral tariff, that the workman can be carried 
in full trains for 1-20th of a penny per mile, the 
mere fact of interposing seven stations in four 
miles to pick up or to drop the menas convenient, 
brings up the cost to upwards of a penny. This, 
however, is a statement in excess, as it is not 
the whole cost of transport that is increased by 
the stoppages; but mainly the two items of 
locomotion and wear and tear of way, which 
make together 40 per cent. of total cost. At 
all events, the 20th of a penny, which would be 
applicable over a long and unbreken run, is 
raised to nearly one halfpenny by the numerous 
stoppages. 

It must not be supposed that we are now 
attempting to lay down the law, and to say 
that such and such is the exact cost of the 
conveyance of such a load of passengers. We 
have taken, for instance, every seat as filled. 
In point of fact, there are usually three empty 
seats out of four provided. The economy of 
the workmen’s trains mainly lies in their being 
full. But we wish to point out how questions 
of this kind come under the control of distinct 
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m:>chanical laws, at which it is possible to 
arrive with precision, and that in ignorance of 
such laws, any discussion of the cost at which 
the North Kent Company can be justly expected 
to carry workmen is little more than puerile. 

This view of the case is remarkably illustrated 
by the long delay and frequent divisions, 
turned often by a casting vote, of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on rail- 
way rates and fares. Very unfortunately, more 
than one prominent railway director sits on that 
Committee; a fact that tends to deprive the 
report, whatever it may be, of the character 
(at all events, in the general public esteem,) of 
impartiality. Nor will much weight attach to 
the decision of a majority of one or two out of 
twenty-three members. But it is hardly to be 
credited that during the sittings of this Com- 
mittee in 1881 (which fill a Blue Book of 800 
pages, besides a supplement of 350 more) but 
one engineer has been examined, and that to 
this gentleman, who appeared on behalf of a 
canal company, not a single engineering ques- 
tion was put by the Committee. 

Not only is that so, but the evidence of the 
railway managers, so far as it goes, was 
directed to the positive discrediting of that 
scientific control to which the managers of 
foreign railways attach, properly, so much im- 
portance. Mr. Rendel’s analysis of the working 
charges of the Indian railways was produced 
by a member of the Committee, who cited the 
testimony of Mr. Crawford, the chairman of the 
East India Railway Company, as to the prac- 
tical improvements that been introduced 
in the working of their line, owing to “the 
method which the companies now had of ascer- 
taining the exact cost of doing every item of 
the work.” The manager of the Great Western 
Railway only regards that as “ a curious calcu- 
lation, but I do not see how it would enable you 
either to get more profit, or to reduce your 
expenses, or to increase your trade.” The 

of the London and North-Western 
Railway disdained any knowledge of Indian 
railways, thinking that “there is no fair com- 
parison to be drawn between Indian and 
English railways.” So far does this gentleman 
carry his view as to the inutility of the com- 
parative study as to the working of railways, 
that he actually stated the net returns on the 
French railways at 4, instead of 5}, per cent. 
on capital. In the same way, he says about 
American railways:—“I know nothing about 
them specifically.” Thus, so far from eliciting 
that clear, scientific evidence, in the light of 
which the vexed problems as to terminals, 
preference rates, and the other matters dis- 
cussed by the Committee, would almost settle 
themselves, the teaching of the evidence is to 
discourage that scientific knowledge, and thus 
farther to perplex a question which, if dealt 
with in the manner that a true comprehension 
of its character would indicate, is by no means 
one of great complexity. 

In saying this we do not for a moment under- 
value the immense amount of detail which 
presses on the attention of the railway 
managers, and with which nothing short of im- 
mense practical experience will allow any one 
to deal. We cannot but admit the practical 
impossibility of setting forth, a priori and in a 
book, the details of those rates and charges 
which the managers tell us amount to millions. 
But it is one thing to give to the practical 
man full rule and discrimination as to practical 
details, and another to furnish him with those 
scientific and mathematical data within the 
limits of which all profitable work must lie. 
“It clearly cannot be in the interest of the 
public that a railway company is to be com- 
pelled to do a certain portion of its work at a 
loss, and therefore to handicap the other traders 
with a higher charge in order to make up that 
loss.” By the alteration of one word, in this 
very just remark, the witness, Mr. Grierson, 
would at once make himself the spokesman of 
the great body of railway freighters. He 
should only say, “allowed,” instead of “com- 
pelled,” and we are altogether at one with 
him. But how does this fit with the statements 
by the same witness, “I know, speaking for 
myself, that we are carrying some of the traffic 
for Mr. Taylor at rates which do not more than 
pay our working expenses.” “TI think it is clear] 
to the interest of the public that they,” the 
railways, “should compete with the sea.” “We 
must either charge a competitive rate with the 
sea traffic, or give up the traffic altogether.” 
This is said in explanation of a charge from 


y | tion, and in this hope we must thankfully trust. 


chapter of modern Egyptian history 
difference and apathy with which the collection 


for the same class of goods, of 24s, 2d. from 
London to Plymouth, which is fifty miles 
further, , 

For very much of the comfort of life in this 
country we are indebted to the engineers who 
designed, and carried out, our railways; to the 
bold traders who advanced the capital; to the 
careful managers who direct the details. At 
the same time, it cannot be contended that the 
administration is incapable of improvement. 
The rates of fare and freight we are now pay- 
ing are from 14 to 16 per cent. higher than is 
the case in France, and France is on the point 
of a great reduction. In punctuality, and even 
in safety, there is great room for improvement. 
On the other hand, the remuneration enjoyed 
by the shareholders is wretchedly low,—only 
44 per cent.,—against 5} per cent. on the 
cheaper-rated railways of France. And con- 
nected with this is a general discontent, on the 
part of the principal freighters, as to irregular 
charges. It may well be the case, as is argued 
by some who have watched the railway system 
from its cradle, and analysed the returns not 
only of English but of foreign railways, that it 
is possible at once to content the freighters and 
to improve the property of the shareholders. 
That may be too good to be true, but, at all 
events, it is a statement which, backed as it is, 
demands adequate investigation. What we 
lament is, that when inquiry is instituted into 
a part of the subject, as in the case of the 
North Kent Bill, and of the Railway Rates 
Committee, sound judgment should not even be 
attempted. A party fight, pro or con., freely 
takes place in Committee. Men of the special 
science that must determine the question of 
profit and loss, in the last resort, are not even 
asked to appear before the Committee, or, in the 
rare exceptional cases, are not asked any 
scientific questions. We have abundant evi- 
dence, more especially from the manufacturing 
parts of England, that this mode of dealing 
with the complaints of the freighters will not 
satisfy the country. 

Since this was in type, the Committee on 
Railway Rates have agreed on their Report. 
We have not time to analyse it to-day, but as 
far as the six recommendations which are 
reported in the daily press go, they seem to be 
fair and reasonable. But we have the means of 
knowing that the independent members of the 
Committee are disappointed with the result of 
their labours. 








THE BOOLAK MUSEUM. 


LitTLE did we suspect when some few weeks 
since we spoke of the scheme which had been 
determined on to explore the Delta of the Nile,* 
that the march of political events would render 
any such undertaking impossible, perhaps for 
many years to come; and now it seems that it 
is not alone the further researches of the 
archeologist that will by recent events be 
arrested. The collections of a generation of dili- 
gent antiquaries are threatened, if not with 
absolute destruction, with the scarcely better 
fate of dispersion. The announcement has 
gone the round of the artistic world that it is 
the intention of Arabi Pasha to dispose of the 
Boolak Museum. Stories have reached us of 
the courageous conduct of the director, M. 
Maspero (who succeeded, it will be remembered, 
the late lamented Mariette Bey), and who, in 
the midst of the utmost danger, has, captain- 
like, refused to abandon his ship. All who are 
aware of the exceptional value of the contents 
of the museum must have trembled to hear of 
the imminent danger which the collected trea: 
sures of twenty years’ toil are at present 
ing. Coupled with the threatened fate of 
that storehouse of Arabic art, the city of Cairo, 
the dispersion of the Boolak Museum, which 
has revealed so many secrets of the unknown 
past, adds only a further horror to the many that 
have accompanied the recent outbreak in ; 
Should such a thing occur at Cairo, not 

can replace its treasures of architecture an 
decorative art, as delicate as any that flourished 
contemporaneously with our exquisite Gothic. 
Some knowledge of the pecuniary value of the 
contents of the Boolak Museum promises, it 
would appear, to prove the safety of the collec- 


The story of the formation of the Boolak 
Museum affords in itself a not unrepresentative 
i ; the in- 





has at all times been regarded by the natives. } 
the late Khedive Ismail Pasha himself,—witho. 
whose aid, however, it is frankly admitted the 
museum could never have been formed,—are 
only too characteristic of the nation among 
which the late lamented Mariette Bey passed 
so many years of his life in the organisation of 
the museum which remains a monument that 
will do more to honour his memory than ever 
the costly statue which, within a few days 
past, has been unveiled in his native town of 
Boulogne. The museum, installed in a series 
of warehouses, is far from being lodged in 
suitable manner. Ismail Pasha had, it would 
appear, originally intended that it should be 
sumptuously housed, and many thousands of 
francs,—bondholders’ francs, we  suppose,— 
were expended some years ago in the erection 
of a house for the museum; a mags of ruined 
walls, lying on the road from Cairo to the 
Pyramids, is the sole result of this expenditure. 
In its present quarters the museum is, it 
appears, in dangerous proximity to the Nile, 
and had not recent changes been made with a 
view to raising the floor-level, the annua! 
inundations of the Nile could not have failed in 
time to have seriously injured the collection. 
As it is, the objects are much affected by the 
prevailing dampness. There seems, however, 
a certain fitness in the situation of the museum, 
the Nile floating mr gpur & by, as it has done 
century after -century, with its river life the 
same that the Egyptians of the days of the 
Pharoahs and the Israelites saw. Those who 
have visited the spot all agree in speaking in 
unmeasured terms of the beauty of the situa- 
tion of the museum, pleasantly removed from 
the bustle, the noise, and the luxury of Cairo, 
the city of the Thousand-and-One Nights. 

It is the especial feature of the Boolak 
Museum that it differs materially in its cha- 
racter from every other museum of Egyptian 
antiquities. It is amuseum organised specially 
with a view to aid the study of Egyptology.* 
The mode in which the collection was formed 
gives it this special character. Apart from a 
small gathering purchased by Said Pasha, it is 
entirely the result of the excavations conducted 
during twenty years past under the direction of 
the late Mariette Bey. The European museums, 
as every one knows, have mostly been formed 
in a far from consecutive manner. The Boolak 
Museum, on the other hand, is the result of a 
series of researches made on a regularly orga- 
nised plan, directed by one man, and that man 
Mariette Bey. Of each period of history the 
museum contains all the information which re- 
search has been able to gather. In his invalu- 
able catalogue, Mariette Bey has shown how 
the greater part of the European muscums 
have been formed by the purchase of collections 
gathered largely without any coherence. No 
idea can be formed, he urges, of the Egyptian 
excavations, if it be imagined that their sole 
result has been the collections that form the 
pride of the European museums. For every 
relic there exhibited, twenty others have been 
left behind, as imperfect or too difficult to move. 
At Boolak, on the contrary, all the fragments 
found have been specially studied, and, however 
mutilated, are regarded as worthy of being 
placed in the museum. The result may be 
found by the general public to be somewhat 
solemn and severe, but to the student the col- 
lection is invaluable. 

Not long since great changes were made 
in the museum with a view to ensuring its 
greater security from the possibilities of inun- 
dation. The interval was taken advantage of 
to rearrange many of the objects, in spite of 
the very restricted and inadequate quarters 1 
which the museum is ] With the lavd- 
able desire of arousing in the native mind a 
proper interest in the productions of their 
ancestors, Mariette Bey arranged his gathering 
in a popular rather than exactly scientific order, 
but the changes were taken advantage of to 
effect a re-arrangement. Great difficulties had 
to be grappled with in the organisation, accord- 
ing to a chronological order; even greater 

ifficulties presented themselves in the way of 
dividing the collection, as is the case in Paris, 
and more particularly in Berlin, into separate 
“civil,” “ religious,” and “ funerary” rooms. 
The gallery is filled with thousands of 
the statuettes, bronze objects, gold and silver 
vases, and various other relics such as are to be 








* Before going further, we would desire to express ou 
indebtedness to the lahevetien notes of M, Gabriel 
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* See Builder, vol, xlii., p. 476, 


Charmes on the Boolak Museum, published in the pag** 
of the Revue des Deuz Mondes in September, 1880, 
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found in every public collection ; but, it may be 
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and then die down. From its first commence- 


observed, nowhere in such profusion or in such | ment this Civilisation seems to have arrived at 
a state of preservation as here. In two other | perfection; but it disappears as it came. At 


e disposed a series of mummies, 
pero cm, arms, &c., found in the 
tombs, the bric-d-brac of a civilisation whose 
every relic possesses to us its value. The real 
- terest of Boolak is not centred in these objects, 
specimens of which every museum possesses. 
The collection of busts and statues is one of the 
features of the greatest originality. 

We possess, it is evident to all students, but 
very indifferent specimens of the sculptor’s 
art in Egypt. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
assure us that the Egyptians did not produce 
their statues as Greek traditions have directed. 
They divided the figure into twenty-one and a 
quarter different portions, the execution of 
which was confided each to a different work- 
man. The result was so precise that the parts 
when put together exactly corresponded. Where 
the work was of exceptional importance, the 
different parts would be executed in precious 
metals, the head in gold or ivory, the rest 
of the body in bronze or alabaster. All traces 
of such statues have, it can easily be under- 
stood, long since vanished, or what few have 
heen spared are but very inferior specimens. 
Many of the statues discovered possess the 
strong evidence of being portraits, some so 
markedly that a foreign type is recognisable 
in the features. Egypt we know was never en- 
tirely a self-governed country ; its national life 
in the past, as in the present, was continually 
subjected to foreign influence. Too rich and 
beautiful not to excite the envy of neighbour- 
ing nations, it has ever been a prey to foreign 
invasion, but while under alien rule the people, 
it is to be remarked, none the less preserved 
unchanged their marked character. 

One of the heads of the Boolak Museum,—a 
fragment detached from its trunk,—-M. Mariette 
has not hesitated to regard as the portrait of 
Menephtah, the son of Ramses II., the Pharaoh 
who perished in the Red Sea. The bust of his 
father serves as a pendant, while round these 
two are clustered the granite features of 
Thotmes III., Queen Taia, and many other 
interesting Egyptian rulers. It would, indeed, 
be a task beyond the limits of our space to 
describe all the curious relics of the Boolak 
Museum. The jewels of the Queen Hah-Hotep 
have been often described; of the scarabei 
there is but little to be said; they rarely possess 
interest except when bearing some historic 
name. Of the papyri of the Boolak Museum it 
requires a savant to speak; some are in a mar- 
vellous state of preservation, and are decorated 
with all the delicacy of skill and colour that 
give such a beauty to the Medieval missals of 
Europe. The Egyptian Pantheon is, of course, 
represented at Boolak by an immense collection 
of gods and goddesses, in bronze, granite, 
porphyry, wood, and porcelain, facts which give 
some idea of the condition of the industrial arts 
in Egypt. The technical skill of the workmen, 
we have evidence, was great; of their pro- 
cesses,—they enamelled in a manner which, if 
it has been equalled, has never been s 
~as of their tools, we know nothing. All this 
portion of the museum, however, may be said 
to possess only a secondary interest, though it 
is Impossible to pass over in silence the-table 
of Saqquarah, which confirmed, on its discovery, 
in'so remarkable a manner, the dynastic lists 
of Manctho, or, again, the stéle of San or Tanis, 
‘ “document” scarcely less precious than our 
own treasured Rosetta stone. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the Boolak 
Museum may be said to centre in the two 
Poms, —devoted, one to the relics of the Ancient 
ms se the second to those of the Hycsos or 
Shepherds, 

The “ Salle de l’ Ancien Empire” is in itself a 
museum, containing, as it does, the oldest relics, 
perhaps, of human art. Twent rs the 
ancient empire was almost bese ol 
The studies of pe adn ee rar eer 
a ies of the Egyptologists stopped short 
- - Ears distance from this far-distant past. 
of thin aan er be looked on as the Columbus 
which 0 a oldest, perhaps, of 
we possess any traces. His researches 
our Frama, ight @ series of “documents,” as 
interest, c thane ge: say, of the utmost 
possess, civilisation Heys t part hed 
€ ancient empire 
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the end of the sixth dynasty Egyptian civilisa- 
tion collapses suddenly, only to reappear, four 


dynasty. During this long lapse not a relic or 
a fragment shows us the existence of the 
Egyptians. It would seem as if the Nile had, 
during those long generations, unintermittently 
covered the country up, as it does for the few 
months annually. Nothing is stranger than 
this long interlude in the history of a people, 
the most industrious builders of the whole of 
mankind. No invasion explains the gap, for no 
ruined buildings of an earlier date attest the 
passage ofanenemy. “Egyptian civilisation,” 
as Mariette puts it, “sank in a cataclysm only 
the more inexplicable as it has left nothing 
standing, not even ruins.’ When, four cen- 
turies later, civilisation holds up again its head, 
its character is deeply changed, it is no longer 
the genial spirit of the earlier days; in its 
artistic creations we can trace the grimness of 
the new ideal. After the representation of the 
happy scenes of earthly life, we have brought 
before us the painful travels of the soul in its 
journey to immortality. Mystery, therefore, it 
will be seen, shrouds the origin and the close of 
the so-called ancient empire. 

It is strangely characteristic the art of this 
period as we see it at Boolak; it is essentially 
what we have come to call realistic; it is the 
crude representation of facts robbed of any of 
that high-souled ideal that forms the character- 
istic of Greek art ; and this is the reason of the 
indifference with which so many regard all 
Egyptian art. In no manner can its inferiority 
be shown more strikingly than when by luck 
one may chance to light upon some creation 
even only feebly influenced by Greek teaching. 
Egyptian art is not beautiful in the ideal sense 
of the word. We are astonished at its creations, 
it is, as it has been described, ‘‘ seen” art— 
not “thought” art. But the antiquity of 
its creations, and the spell that time throws 
round all it touches, place Egyptian art beyond 
the reach of criticism. In these rooms at 
Boolak it requires but a feeble gift of imagi- 
nation to picture the sixty centuries that 
are gathered about one, and to imagine the 
gods those distant people adored, the poems 
they learned, the arms with which they fought, 
the wives and daughters they loved and wept for. 

The more closely the creations of this 
mysterious ancient empire are studied, the more 
clearly it becomes evident that they were far 
from being the products of a civilisation in its 
infancy. Plato would seem to have been aware 
of this when he spoke of seeing paintings and 
sculptures executed, he states distinctly, 10,000 
years previous to his time. But all is conjec- 
ture. Our prehistoric studies are too uncertain 
to allow of any positive statements respecting 
a period of which we possess such few remains. 
Perhaps it is to these distant days that belongs 
the Sphinx, and beside it the equally mysterious 
temple which in form resembles no other build- 
ing in Egypt. It is simply an enormous cube of 
masonry formed vf blocks such as even in Egypt 
have no equals. The mode in which this 
mysterious temple is built is an enigma; the 
stones are laid without order, and the interior 
seems to have been hewn out. It has been 
suggested that the work is the production of 
the period of transition between the time when 
man inhabited the caves, and that in which 
architecture first makes it appearance. In the 
days of Cheops, we learn from a stéle, the 
temple required restoration. The oldest monu- 
ment, the date of which is known, is the stepped 
pyramid of Saqquarah of the first dynasty ; it 
bears, however, no trace of being the produc- 
tion of a half-fledged civilisation. The “Salle de 
Ancien Empire” is certainly by far the most 
interesting portion of the Boolak Museum, it 
shows us a glimpse into the history of a world 
undreamt of till within a few years. 


interesting. The fate of Egypt, as has been 
justl 
ttsel under foreign rule. The researches of 
archwology only tend further to prove this fact, 
at the same time that it becomes evident how 
surely and completely their conquerors were 
absorbed by the Egyptians and their civilisation. 
Thus it is withthe great invasion of the Hycsos, 
who, on the authority of Manetho, spread over 
the land at the close of the fourteenth dynasty 
devastating everything, the Huns and Vandals 
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character given to the Shepherd invaders was 
accepted implicitly, in spite of the evident 
exaggeration of the historian, whose statement 
that the invaders destroyed everything before 
them is amply disproved by the existence to this 











y of numerous monuments erected long before 
the advent of the Hycsos. These prctenin’ 
iconoclasts, research proves were humble wor- 
shippers at the Egyptian shrines. 

It is in the “Salle des Hycsos,” in the 
Boolak Museum, that the story of these 
Shepherd conquerors can best be followed. 
There we learn that, like their captives, they 
erected huge monuments. At Tanis, Mariette 
discovered numerous remains of the work of 
their day, and more than one strongly stamped 
with the peculiar character of the foreign race. 

The importance attached to the two rooms 
containing the relics of the ancient empire and 
the rule of the Hycsos will be at once seen. 
It was in the arrangement of these rooms that 
the most important modifications were intro- 
duced at the time of the recent changes made 
at Boolak just previous to the death of the late 
director. Mariette gathered in the former of 
the two rooms everything connected with the 
mysterious epoch in which civilisation made its 
first appearance on the banks of the Nile, and, 
perhaps, in the world. In the second room he 
gathered together the relics of a period which 
till recently has been utterly misrepresented. 

The Boolak Museum is not, it will be under- 
stood, merely a collection of archzological 
objects gathered without an aim and shown 
without system ; it is the result of a long period 
of learned and earnest research, doggedly fol- 
lowed out and amidst the most trying diffi- 
culties, the work of a single man who, in twenty 
years. Lrought to light these treasures, buried 
for so many centuries under the dust of time. 
It is scarcely remarkable that the collection 
should bear a strong idiosyncrasy. And yet the 
Boolak Museum is but a small portion of 
Mariette’s labours scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land. Mariette Bey was, indeed, 
a true archzologist. 

Historic archzology is a science, which, as he 
plainly showed, requires followers not alone 
merely intellectually strong, but gifted with 
exceptional energy of character and firmness of 
will. Egyptology is a branch of archxological 
research which demands in a large measure 
these qualities ; it is the study of a history which 
carries us back further than the researches 
of the Indian, the Assyrian, the Chaldean, 
and the Sanskrit scholars. But much yet 
remains to be discovered. It is only in its 
general features that the subject has been so 
far approached, the details are each day being 
filled in. Even those historical periods with 
which the Egyptologists are comparatively 
familiar, contain many an unfilled gap. Egyptian 
art, religion, and philosophy only offer su far a 
series of unsolved problems. The elements of 
the science exist, the foundations have been 
laid, the process of erection is determined on, 
but that is all; there yet remains much to be 
done before Egyptology can venture to place 
itself beside the great discoveries of the century. 
It is, perhaps, alone in Egypt, on the spot, that 
the subject can be fairly studied in all its bear- 
ings, and it is in such a museum as that at 
Boolak that more can learned in the course of a 
few hours’ study than elsewhere could be acquired 
after much laborious research. 

Placed as it is at Cairo, on the banks of the 
solemn Nile, the Boolak Museum is a bond 
which unites the living present with the distant 
past. It is an institution, though of foreign 
organisation, purely Egyptian. It contains the 
history of a land interesting to every civilised 
nation. The refined portion of the world 
would deeply regret to see the Boolak Museum 
dispersed. Years ago its fate caused constant 
pangs of fear to its director; but of this fact 
we may be sure, that should Boolak lose its 
museum, Cairo, with all its romance, its beauty, 
and prestige, would lose one of its brightest 
ms. Beside the grandeur of its mosques, its 
shady picturesque streets, and its over-towering 
historic Pyramids, Cairo would be wanting in 





‘one of its greatest features were the city of the 
Thousand-and-One Nights to lose its museum 


at Boolak. 
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Sunderland. — Messrs. J. & T. Tillman have 
been appointed architects for the erection of 
the new buildings of the Sunderland and Durbam 
County Institute for the Blind, which are to be 





of ancient Egypt. Twenty years ago this 
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THE PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
INSTITUTE COMMITTEE ON THE LAW 


OF LIGHT. 

Tur Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which was appointed in 
April, 1881, to inquire into the question of the 
law of light and air as it affects buildings, and 
to make such practical suggestions with respect 
thereto, as may seem expedient, has just 
‘ssued a short Preliminary report, prefaced 
by some remarks from the members of the 
Committee on the scope and aim of the in- 
quiry. Considering that it 18 more than a 
year and a quarter since this Committee was 
appointed, it is somewhat disappointing after 
the lapse of this time to be presented with 
no more than the merest outline of a report. 
As members of the Institute and others are 
requested to forward further suggestions on the 
subject, it will evidently be a long time before 
any final report is in the hands of the profession, 
and longer still before any practical steps can 
be taken to obtain an alteration in the law con- 
sequent upon any such report. As we said, this 
preliminary report is prefaced by observations 
from members of the Committee. Since, how- 
ever, an important discussion took place at 
the Institute before the Committee was ap- 
pointed, upon which we commented at the time, 
it appears unnecessary to consider these in- 
dividual opinions at length, or the able historical 
summary of Mr. Goddard, the author of a de- 
servedly well-known legal work oneasements. In 
may not be out of place, however, to consider the 
draft report which we assume, so far as it goes, 
represents the collective opinion of the Com- 
mittee. 

The first head of the report states that “the 
Prescription Act requires modification, more 
especially in respect of its conferring an inalien- 
able (indefeasible?) title to light” against 
reversioners and persons under disability. From 
this it is evident that, speaking generally, the 
Committee do not propose any abolition of the 
Prescription Act so far as it affects the right to 
light, or, we may assume, of the common law 
either, which, it may be well to point out, was 
not abrogated by the Prescription Act, but only 
supplemented by it, as was decided in the well- 
known case of Aynsley v. Glover, in the Court 
of Appeal (Roscoe’s ‘‘ Digest of the Law of 
Light,’ p.9). As we stated when the Com- 
mittee was appointed, we do not believe that 
any substantial change in the principle of this 
law can be brought about, especially as the 
tendency of the Legislature is to shorten existing 
periods of prescription. That reversioners and 
persons under disability should be disregarded 
in this matter of the law of light has always 
appeared strange, not to say unjust, and there- 
fore we see no reason why this suggested modi- 
fication should not take place. But it is after 
all a very small change. 

The second head of the report is to the effect 
that an owner of a dominant tenement should 
give notice to adjoining owners of all new lights 
opened or increased by him. That is, we pre- 
sume, of all new lights and old ones increased. 
Thereupon the servient owner may register his 
objection to the light in question. But the 
criticism suggests itself, why should such a 
notice and objection not apply to all lights 
which have not yet existed for the regular 
statutory period. Again, this objection should, 
in the opinion of the Committee, be regis- 
tered in a County Court, and should have the 
same effect as a physical obstruction to the 
light itself, in preventing the creation of 
an indefeasible right to the light. In regard to 
this latter notice, which we should prefer to 
call a “ notice of interruption,” for an objection 
without an interruption has no legal force, we 
do not see why the owner of the servient 
tenement should not take care of himself, and 

. why the owner of the dominant tenement should 
be obliged to give notice of a new or of an 
enlarged light. As long as the owner of the 
servient tenement can prevent the right accru- 
ing in a less barbarous manner than the present, 
the main object is attained. If persons begin 
to walk across a man’s field, so as to commence 
the creation of a right of way, he can stop them 
by obstructing their path or by putting up a 
notice; the trespasser is not required to give 
notice that he is about to commence the habit 
of walking across a certain field. As long as a 
man has the means of protecting himself, it ig 
his own fault if he does not do so, the law 
should not treat him as a mere child. Subject 
to this criticism, the suggestion seems to be 


a reasonable one, but whether the County 
Court is a fitting place for the registry seems 
doubtful. We should prefer the local Dis- 
trict Registry of the High Court. But if ever 
we get to registering titles to land the proper 
place would clearly be such a land registry. 
The scheme, however, would require much 
working out, for it is obvious that plans must 
be deposited with every notice of interruption, 
accurate verbal description of the light must 
be given, andall this would cause expense, and 
would require a special clerk in every registry. 
That it is, however, a change which is not only 
feasible, but might be useful, seems hardly open 
to doubt. 

With the third proposal, however, we are 
wholly unable to agree. It is that a special 
tribunal should be created to deal with all ques- 
tions of light. Such a suggestion has 5 ee 
made before, in regard to cases arising under 
the Building Acts, but it has never been found 
practicable. With regard to such special tribunal 
to try questions of light there is one cardinal 
objection, that it is impossible to have a different 
tribunal to deal with every different branch of 
law, especially of a branch of law which does 
not create so much litigation as some other 
branches. For example, more disputes arise 
annually out of charter-parties and policies of 
assurance than there do out of alleged infringe- 
ments of the right to light. There isno special 
tribunal, again, for patent cases, nor for dis- 
putes between builders and building-owners. 
The proposal is, in fact, absolutely and clearly 
impossible. Moreover, we are not satisfied 
that the present tribunal is an unsatisfac- 
tory one. There is no question that inter- 
locutory injunctions can be obtained with great 
rapidity, and as the existing block of Chancery 
cases is dealt with this Division will be able 
to proceed even more quickly with such cases. 
Moreover, we may point out that such cases 
may now equally well be brought in the Com- 
mon Law Division. The expenses are less 
there than in the Chancery Division, and 
all the remedies, either by injunctions or 
damages, are equally within the jurisdiction of 
a common law judge. It is, in fact, quite un- 
reasonable that so-called light-and-air cases 
should be so largely tried in the Chancery 
Division. We think, however, that a move in 
the right direction would be the appointment of 
a rota of professional assessors, one or two of 
whom might sit with the judge during the trial 
of such questions to give him the benefit of a 
professional knowledge. In the Admiralty 
Court, and in the Wreck Commissioners’ Court, 
such assistants constantly sit. Their province 
is not to decide or give a judgment, but to assist 
the judge and to elucidate technical questions 
during the hearing of the case. Naturally, 
however, the opinion of the assessors has very 
great weight with the judge in regard to his 
ultimate decision. 

Again, we do not think that it would be 
advisable to adopt any absolute angle in re 
to the amount of light, though that of 45° often 
furnishes a useful test. If a man has a right to 
light, it is obvious that he should be able to 
recover if he is deprived of a substantial amount 
of such light, so that he is thereby injured. It 
is true that it often is a matter which requires 
prolonged and careful investigation and weigh- 
ing of conflicting evidence, but once this has 
been done a satisfactory decision is usually the 
result. 

A change which would, we think, improve the 
existing law, but which is not suggested by the 
Committee, is that in no case shall a judge 
either order a building to be pulled down or 
prevent it from being completed, even though 
it infringes a right to light, if the owner of the 
dominant tenement can be fairly compensated 
by damages. Since Lord Cairns’ Act (21 and 
22 Vict., c. 27) was passed a judge of the 
Chancery Division can give damages, or 
can t an injunction, and a judge of 
either Division of the High Court since 
the passing of the Judicature Act, still 
more undoubted discretion. But what is 
desirable is the laying down of the principle 
that So eee are a reasonable recom- 
pense for the infringement of a right of ligh 
they should in all cases be sven sala men 
that an injunction should be issued. The result 
of the judicial decisions on this point is that 
the Court will generally award damages if it can, 
but the decisions are unfortunately by no means 
uniform on this point (see “ Digest of the Law of 
Light,” p. 44). Therefore, there should be an 





enunciation in the Statute Book of the principle 





which has been indicated above, so that less dis- 
cretion would be left to the judges. These are the 
chief criticisms which occur to us in regard to 
this preliminary report. We should have been 
glad, we confess, if the Committee had followed 
the course of procedure adopted by the Legis. 
lature, and have taken evidence not only from, 
England and Scotland, but from America and 
the Continent. If they had occupied the pas 
year by so doing, and then, as is frequently 
done by Parliamentary committees, have ,.. 
ported so much evidence as was taken before 
making a final report, it would have been niore 
satisfactory than the present issue of individya) 
opinions,—preliminary observations, in fact, of 
members of the Committee, accompanied by a 
very meagre preliminary report not based, 
so far as we can discover, on any independent 


njevidence. We can but hope, for the credit of 


the Institute, that a final report will be issued 
with the least possible delay, though it is clear 
from this preliminary report that no great or 
important change in the existing law will resy)t 
from the deliberations of this Committee. 








SHORING AND UNDERPINNING. 


In producing a small and compact essay (it 
hardly can claim to be called a “ Treatise”) on 
the above-named subject,* Mr. Stock has done 
something to supply a manifest want in th: 
literature of practical architecture and survey- 
ing. His little book, however, though well and 
sensibly written, is not quite so important as 
it at first appears, since it is in reality rather a 
statement of what is usually done in ordinary 
cases, and of what has been done in some cases 
of special difficulty, than an attempt to show 
what is the best method of procedure on a 
definite principle. The book is, in fact, a com- 
pilation to a great extent. The author quotes 
at some length, for instance, Sir G. G. Scott's 
remarks on his work in shoring and restoring 
St. Mary’s at Stafford, and reprints almost, if 
not quite, at full length, Mr. Seddon’s interest- 
ing and valuable description of the shoring of 
Grosmont Church tower, with the illustrations, 
both these being apparently taken word for 
word from the “ Transactions of the Institute 
of Architects,” from which also an account of 
M. Flachat’s treatment of Bayeux Cathedral is 
extracted. These extracts come under the head 
of “Shoring of Medizval Structures”; but to 
one of the most remarkable and important 
pieces of work of that kind, the shoring 
and lifting of the nave wall of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, of which there is no account in the “ Trans- 
actions”’ aforesaid, no reference whatever is 
made; a curious omission in a book written for 
the present day, seeing that the operation in 
question was the largest and most important of 
the kind that has been carried out in this 
country, and that some useful lessons might 
have been deduced from it. We gave a short 


gard | but careful account, from notes on the spot, of 


the manner in which the shoring had been con- 
structed and the lifting force applied (in the 
Builder for 1878, p. 465). The author does not 
seem to have been aware of this; but he does 
name at the head of his list of references “ The 
Builder, March 15, 1861.” There is no number 
of the Builder of that date; a publishing-day 
fell on March 16th of that year, which number, 
however, contains no reference to the subject 
in hand. The volume for 1861 contains more 
than one report of lectures and discussions on 
the subject, relative to Bayeux and Chichester; 
whether it is to any of these the author refers 
we do not know. The Builder for 1859 also 
contains (p. 341) some account of “a new 
method of shoring,”’ with an illustration. As one 
professed object of Mr. Stock’s book is to put 
together information which otherwise is only 
to be found scattered about in different places, 
this explains and justifies to some extent the 
large amount of quotation in the book; but it 
is a pity in that case that his very first reference 
should be wrong, and that he should have 
omitted all mention of what we believe is the 
only published account by an eye-witness of 80 
im t a piece of work as the shoring of 
St. Alban’s Abbey. 

In treating of the shoring of Medieval 
structures the author has, however, given £° 
authorities, though at second-hand. In the first 
portion of the book, on the shoring and under- 


* A Treatise on and Underpinning, and generally 
dealing with ruinous structures. By Ceci 


Haden Greek, Azchitest aod Surveyor, With illustrations. 
London; B,T, Batsford, 1882, 
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pinning of <n female? gone 
houses, the descriptions | 
written, and the illustrations well executed, 
though a little too small for the best practical 
purposes of reference. But it appears to us, 
from internal evidence, that here again the 
author has been working @ good deal at second- 
hand, and that his authorities in this case have 
not been eminent architects applying special 
consideration and knowledge to the matter, but 
that he has gone upon the ordinary practice of 
contractors, and upon what is currently approved 
or allowed by district surveyors. We imply no 
slight against the practical and scientific know- 
ledge of the latter body of professional men, 
whose average of knowledge and ability in 
London is certainly high; but every one knows 
that a surveyor may, and often does, passively 
permit a method of construction as legally 
sufficient and not calling for his actual inter- 
ference, which he might, nevertheless, by no 
means actively direct as the best possible way 
of doing the work. The author frankly admits 
that he “ has been greatly assisted by the kind 
co-operation of Messrs. J. & J. Greenwood, the 
contractors for the shoring executed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works.” If this means 
anything, we presume it means that his recom- 
mendations are more or less founded on the 
actual practice of the said contractors, who, 
no doubt, have had a great deal of practical 
experience. Mr. Stock also dwells largely, 
and not, perhaps, quite wisely, on the great 
opportunities presented in London for study- 
ing shoring in actual operation. In London, 
he says, the student has only to turn 
‘sharply round the corner of a street, and he 
will run against a huge obstruction jn the 
middle of the footpath, the feet and: sole-piece 
of asystem of raking shores. He will doubt- 
less at once take out his note-book and rule, 
and jot down the scantlings and position of the 
separate struts,” &. If he does, he will 
occasionally note down some queer things ; but, 
on the whole, he will find the occupation some- 
what monotonous, as, in fact, there is, for the 
most, one accepted practice of doing these 
things, which is repeated over and over again 
with little or no variation. This, however, the 
author says, “is the best way to gain practical 
knowledge upon anything: see the work begun 
and carried out to the end, go into its object, 
criticise it if possible, and consider whether, 
from your knowledge of the subject, it could not 
have been better done some other way.” Only 
he says, and very truly, that the student who 
goes to get information from talking with work- 
men must go “ well armed with terms,” for, as 
a rule, the workman takes it for granted that 
you understand the phrases he uses, and will 
vouchsafe no explanation concerning them. 
This peculiar inability to describe anything 
except in the usual phraseology of the craft is 
characteristic of the operative in almost every 
branch of labour, and is one of the distinctions 
between the craftsman and the man of science : 
the latter can give yon intelligible equivalents 
for technical terms; the workman not only 
cannot do so, but cannot even understand why 
words intelligible to him should not be intelli- 
gible to every one. 
_ There is no doubt the author is right in the 
Importance which he attaches to the actual 
study of a system of construction in operation, 
as opposed to mere book knowledge. But the 
study and recognition of principles in the first 
instance is @ very important preliminary to the 
study of the operation itself, and to the acqui- 
sition of that kind of knowledge which can be 
obtained from interviewing the workman or the 
contractor. There seems to be too much indi- 
cation, in the present work, of putting the cart 
— the mre rian respect: of the author 
hg acce t “ye * 
rule to go 4 . pasty practice as the 
that we can account for some of the criticisms 
= recommendations which we meet with in 
re svi 8 pages. For instance, in describing 
made suet of placing a rider shore, which is 
© to spring from the back of the next lower 
— when the building is too high for the top 
bean — by a raking shore in one length, 
ia han! ‘—““In some cases the foot of this rider 
back of syrest Upon a large cleat nailed to the 
we to tap wee Shore below; but the best method 
et it rest on another piece of timber of 
of tenn’ Scantling, which, secured to the back 
the shore below, goes down to the sole-piece. 


The best ” 
method : oo It is the only allowable 








who rested a 
shore on a cleat depending merely nbegan 2 





only on this supposition | P? 
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ought to be rated as incompetent to be trusted 


permit it as 
condemnation. The idea of allowing the highest 
shore of the system to depend solely on the 
cross-strain of the nails driven through a cleat, 
and of only mildly suggesting that it is 
“better” not to do this, is really too 
absurd for serious criticism.* Then we 
are told that when an upper shore is too long 
to be trusted to bear stiffly without strutting, 
it is strutted from the lower shore or from the 
wall-piece by planks nailed on side of the two 
pieces of timber. So it is, as a matter of fact ; 
it may be seen in every street in London where 
shoring is being carried on, and a more clumsy, 
unscientific, makeshift dodge could hardly be 
imagined. Mr. Stock will not find that in 
“ Tredgold,” to whom he refers as one of his 
authorities. Of course the shore should be 
strutted, where strutting seems necessary, 
by a solid piece inserted between the two 
shores ; that is the only proper and work- 
maniike way of doing it. No doubt the planks 
and nails are used constantly, and in ninety 
cases out a hundred there may be no failure ; 
but it is the business of a didactic work on such 
& subject to show the best way of doing it, not 
to record the save-trouble contrivances of con- 
tractors and workmen. The faith of the 
average contractor in cleats and nails is 
exhibited in other points with a simplicity 
which is quite touching. The author describes 


“ 


SS » ~ 




















the manner of abutting the raking shore against 


bear on a short needle let through the wall- 
iece and into the wall, and projecting to take 
the head of the shore, which, as he rightly 
points out, should be forked to receive it, in 
order to guard against the possible fall of the 
shore in a high wind, should any movement of 
the wall have left it loose enough to fall. So 
far, good ; then he adds that for further security 
a cleat is nailed on to the wall-piece immediately 
above the needle (as shown in fig. 1 in the 
accompanying diagram). This also is usually 
done, and it may produce satisfaction to the eye 
of the workman, and, perhaps, of a surveyor who 
: curious is the recommendation by Sir 
G in renerks before referred to, not on any 
account to trust to the floor of the church as s bese for 

shoring. Is — that the members of the 
Tostloabe of Architects required such a recommenda. 








tion as that? 


with such work, and the surveyor who should 
coming @ fortiori under the same 


the wall-piece, by bringing its upper end to/ regard 


is the slave of custom; but the cle 

applied is absolutely useless, it is a ie i of 
nonsense. If, from a new subsidence of the wall 

any strain came upon the shore sufficient to 
bend the needle upwards or make it give way, 
that same strain would be sufficient to tear away 
the cleat from its nailings or to bend the nails. 
Jf the cleat were placed as in fig. 2, let partially 
into the wall-piece, it would then be of real 
use in such a case, bringing the strain on a new 
portion of the wall-piece; but for any such 
failure to occur, the needle must either have 
been unsound or of too thin scantling to begin 
with. Again, we are told that a cleat is to be 
nailed on the sole-piece (fig. 3) to prevent the 
shore from slipping. If the shore means to 
slip, the nailed cleat may prevent it if the strain 
ig not very great, but it is quite a chance, and a 
most unscientific construction, trusting to the 
mere power of the nails to resist shearing stress. 
The firmest construction of all, of course, would 
be to let the foot of the shore into the sole- 
piece, as a principal is let into the tie-beam, and 
then wedge up under the sole-piece ; but the 
author gives a valid reason against wedging, at 
least in the case of a decidedly rotten and inse- 
cure wall, as tending to shake the wall in 
driving the wedges, and bring about the very 
catastrophe which the shoring is intended to 
prevent. It is for this reason that the system 
of levering the shore up to its bearing with a 
crowbar is in such cases preferable to driving 
wedges. But this system may be combined 
with a more satisfactory method of securing the 
foot of the shore, by notching the sole-piece as 
shown in fig. 4, sufficiently far back from the 
intended position of the shore to allow the heel 
of the shore to clear the notch when it is first 
put in position, and after it is levered up to its 
bearing the cleat can be inserted as shown, and 
if necessary, tightened up by a slip of hard 
word inserted at A. It will then be a really 
firm construction, not depending on nails for 
its security. 

It may not be necessary to take this trouble 
in small jobs; but in large ones nothing ought 
to depend on the transverse strength of nails, 
or the capability of the wood-fibre to resist 
being torn by them; and a book of this kind 
should seek to recommend the best and most 
trustworthy system, not merely that which may 
be actually in practice. For the same reason 

we object to the statement that needles, in pre- 
paration for underpinning, may be placed at 
from 6 ft. to 7 ft. apart. That is practically 
done, but it is the extreme of safety limit; 

4 ft. to 5 ft. is the preferable limit to 
recommend. 

The author deserves every credit for having 
been the first, we believe, to produce a separate 
work on this subject, which is so important at 
present when so much rebuilding of old streets 
is going on; and there is no doubt that his book 
will be of practical use in calling the attention 
of young architects especially to the subject, 
and also as an assistance to them in pre- 


paring 


‘ For the pass-examination at the In—sti—tute.”’ 


(to adapt a line from a well-known operetta) as 
the methods described are those which are in 
vogue with the metropolitan surveyors at 
present, and represent therefore exactly what 
the aspirant for a surveyorship 1s required to 
learn. It is one thing, however, to recom- 
mend what will “do,” and to bring together 
useful information as to common practice ; and 
another thing to point out the best methods, 
and the defects of those sanctioned by common 
practice. The latter should be the object of a 
complete treatise on the subject, and the present 
work does not fulfil it, and therefore cannot be 
ed as permanently a text-book on shoring, 
though it is unquestionably useful, as far as it 
s. If it reaches a second edition the author 
may be able in the mean time to consider the 
subject from a more general and scientific 
point of view, as well as to enlarge the number 
of examples, and thereby increase its value 
materially. A good many, however, will thank 
him for the information which he has brought 
together in the present small volume, the 
rather as there was nothing hitherto in a com- 


pendious form. 
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Birmingham Borough Asylum.—aA very 
handsome brass eagle lectern has just been 
ted to this asylum in memory of the 


late medical superintendent. The work is 





from Mesars. Jones & Willis. 
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FIFE HOUSE: 


A RETROSPECT AT WHITEHALL. 
Sir, 
You must no more call it York-place. That is past ; 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title’s lost : 
"Tis now the king’s, and call’d Whitehall. 


“Proposats for taking this Land on Lease 
will be received by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods.” Such is the announcement 
which, at this juncture, thrusts itself upon one 
who may seek for a quiet half-hour within the 
shadow of Inigo Jones’s masterpiece in the 
western quarter of the town. Passing through 
some fine old gates with railings on a dwarf 
wall, which it is a comfort to know have already 
excited the acquisitiveness of more than one 
connoisseur, one enters a large neglected waste 
lying between Whitehall-place on the north, the 
Embankment Gardens on the east, and Middle 
Scotland-yard with Whitehall-yard on the west 
and south. Containing fine old trees, massed 
shrubs and gentle declivities here and there, 
its former propinquity to the river when Boards 
of Works and Embankments were not, is 
sufficiently indicated by the ghost of a lifeboat 
which rests upon its keel in the midst. Two or 
three children are at play, innumerable birds 
chirp their evensong, but all else, even to the 
squared stones scattered about, speaks of a 
time that is gone for ever. Readers of this 
journal will be familiar with the site, if not 
with the actual garden, in connexion with the 
much-vexed question of the Government Offices 
Bill.* We do not propose here to touch upon a 
matter which is fully treated of elsewhere in 
these columns. Still, with the ominous in- 
scription, “Site for the Hotel Metropole,” 
standing up from what was the neighbouring 
garden of Northumberland House, it may be 
well ere its every trace is obliterated by the 
combined labours of surveyors, architects, 
and builders, to devote a few words to the 
historical associations whose memory lingers 
around. 

W hitehall-yard itself is the survival of the 
co irt that lay within the entrance-gate of King 
Henry VIII.’s “ Palace at Westminster,” as he 
by statute (28th Henry VIII., cap. 12) named 
the palace which he established on and around 
the York-place of the fallen cardinal. The 
existing residence he so improved and enlarged, 
in the Tudor style, as in a manner to rebuild it. 
Upon the accession of King James I., White- 
hall, with its neighbour “ Scotland,” the present 
Scotland-yard, underwent further changes. It 
is readily conceivable that King James VI. of 
Scotland cared little to perpetuate an abode 
which proved a standing monument of a homage 
due, and sometimes paid, to the Emperor of 
Britain by the sovereigns of what is now the 
north-western part of Scotland. But with 
Whitehall the case was different, and there he 
employed the constructive genius of an Inigo 
Jones. Of his plan nothing was carried out. but 
the Banqueting-house, which balanced, though 
it did not harmonise therewith in desi 
Holbein’s gate across the thoroughfare which led 
southwards into King-street.t The troublous 
times of King Charles I.’s reign prevented him 
from resuming his father’s proposals. Of his 
sons, the one expended what little he could 
spare from less worthy objects upon a palace at 
Winchester, the other had neither inclination 
nor opportunity to promote the new scheme. 
In William IIT.’s reign the palace was twice 
attacked by fire,—in 1691, and again in 1698,— 
on each occasion in consequence of a maid- 
servant's negligence, the later fire raging for 
upwards of seventeen hours spared hardly 
anything but the Banqueting-house, and the 
finest out-door statue that London possesses. 
There are three or four sets, all diverse, of 
Inigo Jones’s plans~ One will be found in 
Campbell’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” 1717 ; 
another was published by Kent in 1727; and 
another, showing the four fronts, by Lord Bur- 
lington, in 1748-9. There is also a set at 


* See the Builder for August, 1877 


, et post. 
+ This gate was taken down in 1750. William 
Cumberland, intended to set it up, with pe ing mp ates 
Long Walk at Windsor, where he was ranger. His 


ject failing, parts of the gate were incorporated i 
the keepers’ lodges. f the eight bust-medallions, 4 
terra-cotta, the work of Torregiano, which adorned its two 


fronts, two are preserved at Court 

touched by Flaxman ones ® youth) at Hatfield Pricre J 

— wm, in Essex, and two in lodges at Windsor. 
K « . 
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Worcester College, Oxford. Those in the 
“ Vitruvius” are considered by some not to be 
genuine. Wren drew up plans for furthering 
the conception. One set he made for King 
Charles II., and two others, after the later fire 
for King Williem III. 

Taking the palace as it appews in Fisher's 
drawing of 1680, we see that the principal court 
was entered by the gate that stood between the 
recent hideous addition to the northern side of 
the banqueting- house and Lord Carrington’s 
house, the site of the former Wardrobe. 
Towards the river the court extended as far as 
the wine-cellars, beyond which a passage led to 
the public stairs, having upon its right the 
pantry and kitchen, upon its left the great 
hall and chapel. At this date the cellars, 
hall, and chapel are replaced with the office 
of the Medical Board, and Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 
Whitehall- yard. The white house on the 
northern side of the yard between what was 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay’s house, now the 
museum of the United Service Institution, and 
an entrance to Lord Carrington’s stables, was 
the Confectionary. The offices, opposite, of the 
Board of Trade, having an elegant doorway of 
George II.’s time, stand over the old Exchequer 
Office, and retain in their basement some fine 
old stonework. By the side of Viscount Gage’s, 
No. 4 in the yard, may yet be seen a piece 
of old wall. To the south of the Banqueting- 
house was the extensive privy garden, stretch- 
ing as faras Montague House and Richmond- 
terrace. In it were set up the famous dial 
constructed by Francis Hall in 1669, and the 
bronze figure of King James II., carved by 
Grinling Gibbons in 1686. The latter, which 
now faces the entrance of the Board of Trade, 
is vulgarly but erroneously believed to point to 
the spot where King Charles I. suffered martyr- 
dom.* The remaining space, bounded on the 
south by the bowling-green of King Henry VIII., 
on the north by a further court and Scotland- 
yard, on the east by the river, and on the 
west by the cockpit, tennis - court, the tilt- 
yard and its gallery, was taken up with about 
sixty sets of apartments, whose occupants are 
named in- Fisher's plan. Lady Villiers, for 
instance, lived in the rooms east of the gate at 
the northern end of King-street; the Duchess 
of Cleveland had lodgings by the privy stairs. 
Here, as on one memorable evening spoken of 
by Pepys, she was exposed to inundations from 
the Thames. With a lively recollection of such 
mishaps King Charles Il. begged the House 
that his expected wife “ might not find White- 
hall surrounded by water.” It was no un- 
common thing, indeed, for the Treasury chambers 
over against King-street to suffer from flooding 
even at a more recent period. The Dukes 
of Monmouth, Ormond, and Albemarle had 
chambers between the tennis-court,—where now 
stands the Privy Council Office,—and the tilt- 
yard, where was until lately the Adjatant- 
General’s Office, Horse Guards. The old Trea- 
sury chambers were behind Gwydyr House, the 
office of the Charity Commission. The rooms 
of James, duke of York, occupied the site of 
the house in which Sir Robert Peel died, in 
Whitehall-gardens. Lord Fife’s house was 
erected over the “ small beer cellar” of Hollar’s 
print, No. IV.,a little to the east of the United 
Service Museum. Here, singularly enough, one 
stands not upon English ground, but on the very 
soil of Scotland. The story runs that that 
nobleman was at great pains to cover all the 
land with earth, &c., which he caused to be 
brought in vessels from the further side of 
the Tweed. His executors leased the house to 
Lord Liverpool, who died here in the year 1828. 
Fife House, which was subsequently used for 
the purposes of the India Museum, together 
with Little Fife House adjoining it, were pulled 
down soon after the expiration of the crown 
lease in April, 1864. Their gates, opening into 
Middle Scotland-yard, with the stables along 
the southern side of the garden, are all that 
remains of them at Whitehall, though part of 
the staircase of Fife House is preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. To the east of 
their site still stand two old buildings, which 
are well worthy of inspection. They are the 
ancient “Beer Buttery” of the Palace. The 
ground floor, built of 


—the Almonry Office,—is a fine dicular 
window, Before Fife House was built, the 


* The inventor published an account of the di’ in 
pamphlet printed at Liege in 1673. A view of “The 
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pro- | good doorways, and in the southern of the two, 
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water flowed up to a walled terrace that rap 
along the riverside from the buttery as far as 
the public stairs. The archway beneath the 
northern of the two houses,—the Queen's 
Treasury,—formerly opened upon this walk from 
York-place and Scotiand-yard. Upon the build. 
ing of Fife House some of the foreshore wags 
reclaimed, as far east as the inner paling of the 
Embankment-gardens extending to the stairs. 
The causeway, blocked with refuse and rubbish, 
may yet be traced. The house known as the 
Queen’s Treasury had been given over for the 
use of Queen Caroline, wife to King George II., 
and afterwards for that of the Consort of his 
successor. The Almonry Office had been the 
treasury of the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
In the year 1805 it was granted to Queen 
Charlotte for the offices of her secretary and 
comptroller. This building will have to make 
room for the forthcoming building operations. 
Sir John Vanburgh’s house, the “ Goose-pie” of 
Swift's satirical lines, and which he had built 
for himself from the ruins of Whitehall, was 
situated to the soath-west of Fife House. 
Hollar, Vertue, E. Rooker, J. T. Smith, with 
other artists, made many interesting pictures of 
most of the places I have here mentioned. One 
of the finest views ever presented in London 
was that from the western end of Whitehall- 
place, looking due east across the low wall 
which stood at the further end, to St. Paul's in 
the distance, a vista since destroyed by the in- 
terposition of the monstrous South-Eastern 
Railway bridge. 

Walking around this garden, one’s thoughts 
naturally revert to some of the scenes and 
events of which it is a mute survivor. Sum- 
moping to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
the remembrance of things passed, we may con- 
jure up for a few moments the magnificent 
“full-blown dignity” of Wolsey, the feasts 
with which he would entertain his sovereign at 
York-place, and one of which, described by his 
faithful Cavendish, yet lives as of yesterday 
in the pages of Shakspeare; we see him, de- 
serted and dishonoured, take boat at the stairs 
for the home at Esher, which he had established 
near his other palace upon the opposite bank of 
the river; by-and-by Anne Boleyn, all re- 
joicing, is welcomed to a palace from which she 
is shortly to be hurried to the Tower Green. 
Seated at a window by the Exchequer, the 
weakly son of Jane Seymour listens to Ridley 
preaching in the privy garden beneath. Soon 
the tournaments and passages-at-arms, in which 
his right royal sister so much delighted, give 
place tothe drunken revelries of her successor 
on the throne; these varied, it is true, by the 
exquisite masques upon which Jonson bestowed 
all the resources of his fancy and Inigo Jones 
the efforts of his taste and skill. One episode 
stands forth, horrible, beyond all the rest. A 
king comporting himself with “ the placid 
courage that has half-redeemed his fame, 
and which inspired the pen of even such an 
opponent as Andrew Marvell, is beheaded in 
the open street before the Banqueting-hcuse, 
the populace sending up to Heaven such a cry 
as had never been heard before! Passing by 
the affected austerities of the Puritans, we 
linger awhile in the company of those who 
crowd the pages of Pepys, Evelyn, and Gram- 
mont. We may smile at the first-named re- 
lating with what pleasure he saw the laced 
petticoats of my Lady Castlemaine hanging 12 
her garden, or recall the description that 
Evelyn gives of how King Charles spent his 
last days at Whitehall. More anxious times 
are near at hand. A young queen and her 
infant son are sent away by stealth one winter § 
night in a coach to the ferry at Millbank; with 
the child asleep in her arms she stands for 
hours by the tower of Lambeth church seeking 
its small shelter from the rain. The next day 
she is followed by the king who, in the impo 
tency of his flight, takes boat at the privy 
stairs and drops the Great Seal into the river 
Not long after, his daughter Mary returns 4s & 
royal consort to the home of her childhood, going 
= room toroom in the yio= security 

the pride of possession, but no re 
for shes cooueeness which sonst have boon pre- 
sent to her mind, or for the father whom both 
her sister had deserted. Reflections 
like these are awakened by the prospect which 
just vow lies around the site of Fife House, ® 
prospect that adds yet one more example, wer, 
indeed, such an aildition needed, to the muta 
bility of human affairs, in which our sovereig®® 
in common with the meanest of their favourites, 











have had their appointed share. 
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4 FEW REMARKS ON THE * HOLY 
PICTURES” IN HOLY RUSSIA. 











sas gp 
Ir the ecclesiastical architecture of Russia hen the pious Russian marries, his obrass 
pears to a visitor as being the most remark- and that of the bride are introduced to each 
able of the sights that meet his eye in that | other, and are freshly blessed by the priest. 
assemblage of all that is odd and incongruous, They occupy stations on the same screen in the 
the idols or pictures of saints with which some | marital chamber, while a fresh one is executed 
of them abound, and all are supplied, must | for the cabinet of the master of the house, and 
strike an Englishman as certainly the most |when he dies his obrass is carried by some 
extraordinary objects which have yet presented | trusty servant or friend at the head of the 
The joss-houses of | funeral procession, after which it becomes the 
China, the weird and wonderful temples with | property of his eldest son, and is never left, by 


a 


themselves to his gaze. 


their idols in India, from Bombay to Delhi, 


hardly seem to the observer so strange as the 
holy pictures in the churches of Russia. In/|for a good harvest, and occasionally chastises 


Asia we see the results of some very ancient 
systems of symbols in which the life has gone 
out, and left a dead form now surrounded with 
other attributes than it ever possessed when 
living. Thus we know that the many-armed 
idol of Brahma simply represented the infinity 
of his power, by no means pretending to be the 
portrait of a monster. For all this a little 
study prepares us; a little reflection helps us to 
trace the grand ideas of the old primzval faith 
in the grotesquerie of later Brahminism. But 
we are not prepared to understand the reduc- 
tion of Christianity to a level below that of 
Brahminism. It is, however, if painful, in- 
structive to watch the decline of the pure and 
simple faith of the early Christianity, until we 
come to the virtual polytheism of the orthodox 
church. 

But it may be objected, what has the holy 
picture to do with the Builder? The reply is, 
‘Everything, in Russia, at least’ ; and to prove 
the truth of this assertion we must begin from 
the beginning. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that there 
are many saints in the Russian calendar, in 
fact, there are so many that the year has not 
days enough to accommodate them, so that 
several have to be crowded into one day. The 
22nd of February, for example, does duty for 
twelve different saints; nor is this an isolated 
case. When a child is born into this land of 
saints, one of those whose day happens to 
coincide with that of his birth, is chosen from 
the crowd who would, any of them, be happy 
to stand sponsor or patron saint. The saint 
being chosen, the child is called after him or 
her, and a picture is bought of the said saint or 
saintess (guaranteed like), and hung in the 
eastern corner of the room where the child 
lies. Before this picture, called an obrass, a 
little glass vessel is suspended, filled with sacred 
oil, feeding a wick which burns before the 
picture on Saturday evenings and on the even- 
ings Of all church festivals. In the higher 
grades of society, this picture takes either 
larger or smaller dimensions, but no room in 
any Russian house is without one. Some of 
the more learned or refined reduce the picture 
toa very minute miniature; some, again, and 
especially the rich merchants, have the most 
obtrnsive saints imaginable all over their 
houses. 

We have supposed a boy born into Holy 
Russia, and his godfathers and godmothers 
provide him with a patron saint or good angel, 
who will see him safely through all the chances 
and changes of this mortal life, who will say 
prayers for him, if the patronised boy perform 
the required ko-too to the saint, and in every 
important event of his life he will play the 
patron's part. On building his house the picture 
is brought to the site contemplated and invoked 
: aid the work. When the roof is finished a 
ee ( very large) garland, bigger than Jack-in- 
hoa n, 18 raised on the apex of the roof. 

ithin that garland, snugly ensconced, sits the 
patron saint in miniature. When the rooms are 
finished, the holy pictures are h with their 
lamps in the proper corner aids tas 
f 1 ; mpart safety 

mm evil influences of all kinds. The possessor 
e sr ewe lets his house, and builds another, 

ca ne retires with his penates. Suddenly 
there is a cry of “Fire!” The pojarnike, or 
firemen, are sent for, but before they can reach 
the spot an act of touching faith i 

he peabeidbes clame aith is performed. 

candied ends for the priest, deacon, and 
“erlor power in the church, who arrive 

on the scene of destruction in full canonicals 
with the obrass! ‘This picture i 3 
the fire, held up, high up, i she Manele at i 
privet, eo that Po. ‘ Pp, In the hands of the 
re shall have no excuse 


about not bei : 
the flames Lint sarees of its presence, and if 


tS ns che ee 


result may 


was seen, and then conquered. 
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never be ascribed, save inasmuch as they were 
passive instruments of the picture, to the 


will, out of the family. 
The mujik has his obrass, which he invokes 


for neglecting to listen to his prayers. The 
merchant on leaving home for “town” in the 
morning bows bareheaded to the east, crossing 
himself devoutly before beginning the business 
of the day. He goes to his shop or office or 
store, and there his patron saint is found in 
glory, surrounded with a superfluity of gilding, 
often adorned with expensive flowers, being also 
at certain times propitiated by a little wax 
taper, for which all the saints seem to have a 
weakness. 

In the homes of the wealthy merchants, 
besides the saints in the corner, the lady of the 
house frequently has a picture-gallery, not of 
portraits of her children but of their saints. 
These are generally set in frames of massive 
gilding, and for the most part their surface is 
covered over with plates of silver or gold, with 
apertures left, through which the faces peep out. 
All these pictures are set into one gorgeous, 
golden frame, and being so overladen with gold 
and liver and other ornaments, the effect, espe- 
cially when the lamps and little tapers are 
lighted up, is very startling. Before this 
screen a good mother says her prayers, pros- 
trating herself, and touching the floor with her 
forehead, in her passionate appeals to each 
saint separately, on behalf of the son or 


tutelage of such saint or saintess. 


should be raised to special saints in districts 


ence to the calendar with its overcrowded popu- 
lation of holy men end women, will at once 
explain the mystery of the number of churches 
in the large towns, especially in Holy Moscow. 
Often the picture of the saint in whose honour 
a church is built is placed over the chief en- 


that recalls vividly Shakspeare’s,— 
“ Swears a prayer or two and sleeps again.”’ 


Two men may be in animated conversation or 
altercation in the street, when one of them 
recognises a church to his saint, suddenly 
stops short, pulls off his cap, and bursts into 
a variety of gestures, bowing, rapid cross- 
ing, and sometimes even prostration, before a 
church, while his companion regards the whole 
scene with supreme indifference. It is not his 
saint. At last this extreme devotion comes to 
an abrupt end, and he resumes the dispute 
which it had interrupted with all the vigour he 
had shown in the beginning of the contest, and 
at the precise point at which it had been 
dropped. 

ik if the houses be thus sanctified by the 
presence of these holy pictures, and the sleep- 
ing-rooms and cabinets of the wealthy be thus 
profusely decorated, - st " age geen 

ing very magnificent, as far 

aad fides wei siaaeened, in the interiors of the 
churches; hor are we disappointed. The grand 


with three doors partitioning off the high altar 
from the body of the church. This screen 1s 
gorgeous to the highest degree, being overlaid 
with elaberate carvings, sumptuously gilt, and 
bearing many pictures. When those of the four 
Evangelists preponderate, the arrangement 18 
often that one picture covers each door, the 
centre door being double, like the folding-doors 
of our drawing-rooms, would naturally require 
two pictures, one on each leaf or fold. There 
is an ascent of some steps from the body of the 





pronounced 


(clerical 
expensive remedy, 
successful. 
picture inside, 
drawn by 
riders, drivers, and atte 
Moscow, then all people take the 
bow low as the carriage passes, many 
me fling themselves down on 
wheels and touch the earth 
The excitement through- 
picture § pro- 


feature of most Russian churches is a screen | gre 


picture on 
another picture at 
solemnity occurs, the 
feather; the Bojemat 
place and pu 
close to the 
distance leaving 
in undisturbed commu 
an occurrence takes 


that the press 0 
kewp the _, “wre with the decorous 


one in the ce 


precentor 
k 


steps a railing, — which are three desks,— 
1 ntre for the priest, another on hi 

right hand for the deaeen, ond the third for the 

, who leads the chorus and gives the 
Key-note in various parts of the service, which 
is all singing. At a certain 
mony the foldin 
vealing the Holy of Holies, 
geously decorated, and -i 
with a dove of white in a bl 
In the midst of this impo 
richly-ornamented altar, c 


part of the cere- 
g-doors are thrown open, re- 
magnificently, gor- 
nvariably provided + 
aze of golden glory. 
sing scene stands a 

overed with an en:- 


broidered cloth all sparkling with gold and silver 


- The priest has assumed a purple cap 


bound with gold, something between an imperial | 
crown and a mitre ; his dress is of silver tissue 


or cloth of gold, richly ornamented; he wears 
a rich gold chain (gilt) with a massive cross. Hit 
At the end of the Mass all persons present are 
expected to kiss another, a larger cross, which 
he extends to them. 

The interior of the church is filled with 
pictures hanging round the walls, sometimes 
painted in fresco on them, and occasionally, but 
rarely, possessing artistic merit. They often 
represent passages from Scripture history, but 
more frequently scenes from the lives of Russian 
saints. We have been told that no good painter 
will paint a saint, not from any contempt of the 
holy character of the canonised gentleman or 
lady whose portrait may be required; on the 
contrary, the painters themselves are often 
devotees also, and believe in the pictures as 
much as the most illiterate mujik. The reason 
for not wisuing artists of fame to produce holy 
pictures is a sacred fear lest the idolon should 
become the idol (which, however, it has most 
emphatically done), lest the attention of the 
worshipper should be drawn to the excellence 
of the picture rather than to the higher excel- 
lences of the saint ; consequently, most of the 
precious, pictures are what would be irreverently 
“precious daubs”’ 
initiated. The holy picture, like holy water, 
daughter who may be specially under the| must be blessed by the priest before it can be 
efficacious, and owes none of its efficacy to its ij 
Such being the influence of the saint in| style or execution. In short, the less merit the 
private life, and such his connexion with a] picture possesses the more merit have the 
family, it is no matter of surprise that churches | priests. 
In all early mythology the female element in 
under their immediate protection, while a refer- | the human soul has been represented under the 
forms of various goddesses. 
to all the names of the ladies of the Pantheon 
or in Valhalla, but one in each system seems to 
have been better known than the rest: 
Hellenic system, Venusand the Teutonic Freya. 
In both races the want was supplied in the new 
trance outside the church over the porch; bat | regime by “Our Lady,” the “ Mother of God,” 
whether this be the case or not it is generally | in which form and under which latter appelia- 
well known to whom the edifice spiritually | tion the Virgin Mary is to be found all over 
belongs; thus, in driving through Moscow, a/ Russia. : 
visitor is apt to be startled by his driver | infant Saviour, sometimes as adoring the risen 
suddenly seizing his hat, and violently crossing | Christ, but of all saints and saintesses she is 
himself, ejaculating the whole time in a manner | certainly the favourite. Some pictures of her, 
exhibited in one of the churches in the Kemlin, 
are so holy as to be considered useful in certain 
diseases, and numbers of people press to them 
to kiss portions of the canvas left bare of gold 
or silver plating for that purpose. 

One of these pictures of the “ Bojemat,” or 
Mother of God, at a sort of chapel built before, 
or rather in, the Iversky gate, near the Kremlin, 
has a very exalted reputation for sanctity. If t 
any one be very ill or dying, she is sometimes 
sent for to the house of the sufferer, but as she 1 
never travels without six horses and attendants 
and lay) in proportion, this is an r 
and is said not always to be 
the carriage with the sacred 
with priests in full canonicals, 
with bareheaded 
ndants, drives through 
ir hats off, all 
kneel on 


the ground, and so 
the track of the 

with their foreheads. 
out Moscow is universal, and the 
ss is a triumph. beg 

But far more touching 1s 
a visit to anoth 
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and solemn stillness which prevails until, at the 
end of the interview, high mass is celebrated, 
and then the visiting picture drives home to her 
convent. 

On the same side of the Kremlin, but at the 
remote extremity of the long wall fronting the 
Gostinnie Dvoer, or bazaar of the town, 1s 
another gate, one actually leading into the 
Kremlin itself, while the Iversky only leads 
into the grand ploshad, or platz, or place, before 
the northern wall, over which another picture 
stands, of such miraculous antecedents as to 
deserve rather more respectful treatment than 
any of the rest, and until a few years back 
soldiers belonging to the fire brigade were 
posted to compel all such as were not “devoutly 
and religiously disposed” to take their hats off, 
if belonging to the harsher division of humanity, 
or to lower their parasols if of the softer sex, 
when passing under this Spaskie Vorot, or “ St. 
Saviour’s Gate.’ Non-compliance with this 
requirement would have been punished by trans- 
portation to Siberia in the old time, but now 
that the pojarniks are removed, there is no 
danger in going under with your hat on, save that 
of being stoned to death by the pious mujiks. 
There are two legends about this picture, both 
referring to one epoch of history, and to the 
one grand event in the picture’s existence. 

When Napoleon I. visited Moscow, he was 
bent on destroying this picture; and on being 
told that it was indestructible became the more 
resolute in making an end of it. He ordered a 
party of men to advance on the gate and tear 
down the picture by main force, but it was im- 
possible. Some of the men fell down, others 
tumbled over them, the officer commanding the 
party was stricken with blindness, and so time 
was lost until the evening, when all these 
efforts were discontinued. In the morning the 
Emperor was told that the picture was still 
hanging in its place. Full of rage, more suo, 
he ordered up a gun to blow the thing to pieces. 
In those days artillery was not so perfect as 
now, and guns were fired by a Jinstock having 
a burning match affixed to one end, which, 
igniting the powder used as priming, discharged 
the piece. When the “ gunner held his linstock 
yare,”’ down came such a torrent of rain as ex- 
tinguished the match and Napoleon’s ire at 
the same time, sending him to seek shelter, 
where fresh events soon caused him to forget 
gate, gun, and picture. 

The second version of the same story is more 
characteristically Russian. It tells how, when 
Napoleon came to destroy the world-famed 
picture, various obstacles presented themselves, 
until at last he ordered scaling-ladders to be 
brought, and the picture taken down. While 
the ladders were being brought, a thick fog set 
in, and when it cleared away the picture had 
“cleared away” too! It had vanished as 
neatly as though it had never been there. Full 
of rage, Napoleon caused great search to be 
made, and offered immense rewards for it. In 
vain! At last he left Moscow, and some time 
elapsed, what with the rebuilding of the wooden 
town, and various other occupations of the 
Muscovites, before attention was directed to 
the vacant space where the picture ought to 
have been, and where its absence was regarded 
as a disgrace to Moscow. Large rewards were 
offered by the ecclesiastical authorities, as had 
before been done by Napoleon for the discovery 
of the whereabouts of the picture. Still all in 
vain! At last it was resolved to have another 
picture painted to replace it. The new effort 
of art was brought on a certain day, when in 
the presence of great masses of the people the 
priests were to consecrate and bless it as soon 
as it should be placed in situ. All was ready. 
An immense concourse was assembled to wit- 
ness the imposing ceremony; the priests had 
begun their solemn chaunt, and workmen 
ascended ladders to draw up the new inmate 
to the niche, when, lo! the old picture was dis- 
covered calmly placed as before the advent of 
— and as cool as if nothing had hap- 


But there is an under-plot to the legend. Not 
far from the gate, a monastery during Napo- 
leon’s visit became the scene of a most un- 
heard-of transaction. The monks were startled 
at prayers by seeing in their church, without 
being aware of how it got there, the picture 
from the Spaskie gate. Of course, they said 
nothing about it, and no rewards on the part of 
Napoleon or any other person could bribe them 
into the betrayal of the confidence placed in 
them. After Napoleon’s departure, when re- 
wards again were offered, the monks stil] main- 
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tained a discreet silence, probably thinking 
(and the event showed how correctly) that a 
picture that knew where to hide would know 
when to leave cover. On the day that the 
picture reappeared over the gate, it had dis- 
appeared rather abruptly and shabbily, without 
a sign of gratitude for the asylum which the 
monks had granted and kept secret, without a 
word of adieu even to the good monks, she was 
off. It is said that the convent became very 
rich. Here, however, a little too much is said 
in winding up the story, giving it a strong 
flavour of that other land of miracles, the 
“Emerald Isle,” the final observation being 
that “the monks grew rich, their monastery 
flourished, but as they never divulged the name 
of the place where the picture sought sanctuary, 
nobody knows where that monastery ts to this 
very day.”’ : 

Of course these are not isolated stories, there 
are numerous tales, as startling, of cures wrought 
by pictures, of the miraculous escape of pictures 
from the perils of water, fire, and thieves, of a 
picture turning the fury of the Tartars upon 
themselves, diverting it from a monastery ; but 
our purpose is not to hold a religious feeling or 
belief up to ridicule. It is a natural law in reli- 
gious history that a phase of simple faith should 
degenerate into irrational superstition, to be 
succeeded, very often, by infidelity before actual 
truth is arrived at. The Russian peasant 1s 
simple and ignorant; his mental condition 
would not enable him to grasp any more 
abstract faith; hence, in all probability, that of 
the present system is the best adapted to his 
mental state, and is, doubtless, preparing the 
way for something higher. 

There are no pictures older than the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the majority being 
imitations of a very late style, itself an imita- 
tion of an ancient one. The attitudes and 
drawing remind one of the execution of the 
Bayeux tapestry, and some figures in Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. They are usually extremely dingy 
in colour, save the brand-new paintings in the 
more modern churches, which are glaring in 
blue, scarlet, and gold. 

With so many demands on the powers of the 
saints, it is only natural that the trade in holy 
pictures should be brisk. Whole lines of shops 
in the Gostinnoi Dvoer or bazaar, answering to 
streets in any other town, are devoted to the 
sale of these works of art (?), and to the frames 
and decorations belonging to them. Also the 
various articles for the splendid service of the 
Russian Church are to be found here in pro- 
fusion. Sometimes the metal coverings, which 
conceal every part of the picture except those 
meant to represent flesh of the face and hands, 
are of boldly-executed plated ware, sometimes 
of solid sterling silver, sometimes of fine ducat- 
gold, consequently the price of such armour 
varies greatly. The size of the pictures also 
varies from the unobtrusive obrass of the polished 
noble, not more than 2 in. by 1} in. in surface, 
to the ostentatious display of piety, characteristic 
of the merchant, manifested in a holy picture 
3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., blazing in gold. Again, for 
the humbler classes, cheaper forms of pictorial 
sanctity may be observed, so that in this portion 
of the bazaar prices for saints range from a 
kopek (about a farthing) to 5,000 or 6,000 
roubles, or as many hundred pounds. 

Mention has been made of the tapers burnt 
in honour of the saints before their pictures. 
They deserve, perhaps, more respectful treat- 
ment than the very slight notice we can bestow 
upon them. They are a source of very con- 
siderable revenue to the church, the lower 
officials of which are allowed to sell the tapers, 
which the priests are paid to bless. The con- 
sumption of wax throughout Russia is some- 
thing enormous, and the sizes of the candles 
consumed vary from the thinnest possible taper, 
as thick as an ordinary drawing pencil, to the 
majestic columns of wax burnt on high holidays 
in honour of such important members of the 
community of saints as St. George, St. Nicolas, 
St. John, and a few others. These latter areas 
thick as a stout man’s arm, and are set in massive 
silver candlesticks standing free on the floor of 
the church. Round the tops of these candle- 
sticks are small holes into which the little tapers 
of the poorer worshippers are inserted. In the 
same way there are occasionally narrow pieces 
of wood with similar holes affixed to the lower 
portion of the more popular picture for the 
reception of small tapers. Not only does the 
church profit by the sale of the candles, and 
enrich herself by the fees for their receiving the 
requisite blessing prior to their illumination 


before a picture, but the butt ends of the burnt. 
out tapers, and the drippings of wax from the 
many candles and tapers all over the church 
are carefully collected and melted down 
again to form fresh candles to be resold to the 
public. 

These candles represent, very frequently, the 
prayers and desires of persons far remote from 
the church in which the holy picture is ep. 
shrined. Thus it is not unusual for a friend in 
some distant town to write to another at 
Moscow with a request that he may buy for him 
a candle, and burn it in his name before the 
picture of St. Dmitri at Moscow; he will indi- 
cate the size and price, feeling sure that all wil] 
be as he wishes, for no Russian would decline or 
neglect so sacred aduty. Before proceeding on 
a journey, the Russians propitiate their saints 
with these holy tapers, and feel sure that they 
will be duly watched for and taken care of. 
Nor is it only for good purposes that holy 
pictures are invoked by means of holy candles. 
Thieves and other evildoers bribe their attendant 
“angels” (7) to help them in all sorts of 
swindles, robberies, and other crimes, by lighting 
candles at their pictures. A case is on record 
of a clerk intending to rob his master of 10,000 
roubles, at Moscow, sending an accomplice to 
Kazan to light a candle worth 3 roubles, before 
the celebrated picture of the “ Mother of God” 
there, while he performed the same rite in 
Moscow before a well-known picture to the 
same holy individual in a church in the latter 
city. The time was well calculated ; the crime 
was committed while the two candles were 
burning, the Kazan scoundrel praying for the 
success of his accomplice. The robbery was 
eminently successful, having been completed 
before either candle burnt out, and, of course, 
the “ Bojemat” became highly popular for 
thus aiding her devoted adorers through thick 
and thin. 

It is difficult to arrive at the actual statistics 
of the consumption of wax in Russia, but it 
must be enormous. The bees of Little Russia 
and the Ukraine supply the greater part of the 
demand. 

The private picture, sanctifying the home and 
every room belonging to a Russian, is called 
technically the obrass, while the more public 
picture, such as we find in churches, monasteries, 
and convents, are termed ikons. The screen to 
which we have alluded as dividing the Holy of 
Holies from the body of the church, is the 
iconostas. The door in the centre, called the 
Imperial gate, is sacred, and no one, save the 
Emperor and the officiating priest, are ever 
allowed to pass through it. The deacons, 
decatchock (or under deacon), and the chorus, 
pass through the doors to the right and left, but 
not through this holy door. At the celebration 
of high mass, it is flung open, disclosing the 
altar with the high priest before it, just at the 
moment when the transubstantiation of the ele- 
ments is supposed to have taken place, and then 
the high priest, elevating the host, stands under 
the arch. This is solemn and picturesque, while 
the solemnity and picturesqueness are increased 
by the simultaneous prostration of all the wor- 
shippers there present. 

The Christian Church throughont the world 
professes to abhor idolatry, but there are some 
observances in forms of Christianity, nearer 
home than Russia, that tread so closely upon 
image worship as to cause pain, and perhaps 
even anger, in the hearts of other Christians, 
and, if it were possible in these days of per 
fection, to give rise to a feeling of contempt 
for their erring brothers. We sincerely hope 
that these remarks may be productive of no such 
feeling. We are not writing a discussion on the 
tenets of the Greek Church, nor do we aim at 
anything beyond an unvarnished tale of what 
the value of the holy picture is in the eyes of 
the orthodox believer. We may be pardoned 
for adding that the more learned priests justify 
the use of pictures as not being “graven 
images,” and therefore not coming within the 
letter of the prohibition in the Decalogue. They’ 
are, they say, necessary on account of the con- 
stant want in the untutored peasant to be re 
minded, by some external symbol,—something 
tangible,—of the existence of a higher life 
within. We believe this argument of the Rus- 
sian priest to be the key to the external and 
symbolical religion, the remnants of which we 
term mythology. Nothing is despised by the 
wise, and it may be that valusble teaching for 
our more advanced position, as we naturally 
regard it to be, may still be extracted by careful 
hands even from the holy pictures of Russis- 
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ERMAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING UNION. 


the third Monday in August, the 21st 
ON “ Fifth Annual Congress we Pg ig 
‘vchitects and Engineers will assemble in t 
- r. From the programme which 
city of HamOve Od his will be 
Oo before us, it is evident that this wi 
is lying ‘ovable réunions which the 
one of the most enjoyable rét h 
of these professions in Germany have 
a ity of attending. We 
ever had the opportunity of @ ‘ld 
ently gave in the columns of the Builder 
a names of the various societies a oe 
the Union, whose members, as we then — 
out, number upwards of 6,000. It is expec 
that more than one-tenth of these will be 
nt at the coming;Congress. Most of the 
rey Empire,—from 
chief railways of the German Empire, 
Tilsit, on the borders of Russia, to Strasburg, 
on the frontiers of France,—hbave willingly 
agreed to reduce their fares, and to make other 
concessions to ‘gentlemen proceeding to the 
Congress. In Hanover itself, the local society 
has appointed a special committee to receive 
oyests, and supply them with such information 
as to apartments, &e., as they may require. 
The office of the Reception Committee will open 
on the 18th of August, in Hartman’s Tunnel, 
opposite the railway station at Hanover. The 
pposl : 5 
General Inquiry Office will be in the Old Rath- 
haus, Kobelinger Strasse. The general meetings 
will be held in the large hall of the Old Rath- 
haus. The sittings of the Architectural sec- 
tions take place in the same hall, while those 
of the Engineering sections will be held in the 
smaller hall of the same building. The pre- 
liminary public reception of the visitors is 
arranged for the evening of Sunday, the 20th 
inst., at eight o’clock, in the Old Rathhaus, 
when the guests will be entertained at the 
expense of the municipality of Hanover. At 
nine o'clock on Monday morning the opening 
general meeting takes place. Among the 
agenda we find a paper by Herr Kyllmann, 
on “The Value of Exhibitions for the 
Technical Arts.” This will be followed 
by reports on the following questions :— 
(1) Improved methods of supplying and 
employing water for agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial purposes; (7) the practical 
training of technicians after the completion of 
their academical studies ; and (3) subdivision of 
the Government examinations in architecture. 
The first sitting will wind up with the discus- 
sion of new proposals for improving the organisa- 
tion of the Union. At eleven o'clock the mem- 
bers adjourn, when they will be entertained at 
a déjeiner in the extensive saloon in the base- 
ment of the Rathhaus, known as the Raths- 
keller. At twelve o’clock noon the sectional 
sittings will commence. In the Architectural 
Department the subjects to be dealt with are: 
—(1) The restoration of Medieval monuments ; 
(2) report on measures for securing theatres 
against dangers from fire; and (3) the con- 
struction of fire- proof buildings. In the 
Engineering Department the subjects are :—(1) 
On the correction of the tidal sections of rivers 
with special reference to the Lower Weser, by 
Herr Franzius; (2) report on the employment 
of steel in architectural structures; and (3) 
report on the measurements of flexion in iron 
bridges. At two o'clock the members will 
proceed to inspect some of the most interesting 
buildings in the city according to a special 
programme. At six in the evening a banquet 
will take place in the saloon of the charming 
Tivoli Gardens. The first day will conclude 
with a soirée at nine p.m. in the saloons of the 
Artists’ Club, attached to the museum. On 
Tuesday, the 22nd inst, the sectional sittings 
commence at nine a.m. At noon a special train 
will convey the members on an excursion to 


Brunswick, for which the Architects’ Club of 
that city have arranged a 


) special programme 
After inspecting the chief buildings of 
interest, the party will be entertained at a 
banquet, and return to Hanover by special 
train, leaving at eleven at night. On 
Wednesday, the 23rd, the sectional sittings 
commence at ten o’clock, and conclude with a 
general review of the results arrived at. The 
rest of the time will be spent in festivities and 
excursions. At two o'clock a banquet takes 
place in the Palm Gardens. At five p.m. there 
wi & corso, or festive ion of car- 
a nt through the city of Hanover to the 
Pa of Herrenhausen, till recently the resi- 
ny palace of the kings of Hanover. At 
7 » the evening the members will be enter- 

ined by the Artists’ Club, and in various other 
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places in the city. Thursday, the 24th inst.., 
the last day of the Congress, will be devoted 
toa grand excursion to Bremen and Bremer- 
hafen. The special train leaves Hanover at 
six o'clock in the morning, arriving in Bremen 
at half-past eight, when breakfast will be served 
in the restaurant attached to the railway. The 
raembers will then divide into two bodies. The 
architects will inspect the chief new public 
and private buildings of thisimportant Hanseatic 
port, ander the guidance of the Bremen Archi- 
tects’ Club, who will entertain them in the city. 
The engineers will proceed to the outlying ports 
of Geestemiinde and Bremerhafen, where they 
will inspect the important new works on the 
docks and quays. At half-past two they will 
take luncheon at the Logirhalle, returning to 
Bremen at half-past three. At five o’clock both 
sections of the excursionists will re-assemble at 
the railway station, and will proceed for a drive 
through the city. At half-past seven they will 
be entertained at a final banquet at the Artists’ 
Club, after which they will spend a convivial 
hour in the celebrated Rathskeller of Bremen 
Town-hall, returning to Hanover at midnight. 
We have entered thus minutely into the pro- 
gramme of this meeting, because we think it 
cannot fail to be of interest to English archi- 
tects to know how their German contemporaries 
conduct their Annual Congress. There is a 
happy mixture of festivity and business which 
can hardly fail to make such a reunion one of 
the most agreeable character. 








DR. SCHLIEMANN’S 
NEW EXCAVATIONS AT TROY. 


Tue wife of Dr. Schliemann, a Greek lady, 
who is an intelligent and enthusiastic assistant 
of her husband in his archxological researches, 
has just described in a letter, addressed in 
Greek, to the Athens journal Hestiu, some of the 
results of that explorer’s latest excavations on 
site ofancient Troy. The writer says, “Close to 
the spot which we consider to be the site of 
Troy there are the remains of two buildings, 
which, in the opinion of our two architects, 
Dr. Dérpfeld and Herr Ofler, represent two 
temples. The appearance of the two buildings 
is so different that they cannot be said to re- 
semble any of the well-known ancient temples 
with the exception of that of Hera at Olympia. 
This, according to Pausanias, was erected pro- 
bably about 1100 B.C. The first of our two 
temples at Troy is 30 métres in length and 
13 métres in width, while the walls are 
1°4 métres in thickness. The other temple is 
20 métres long and 7 métres broad, the walls 
being 1°2 metres in thickness. It is noticeable 
that the walls are built in a different manner. 
In the first there are no joinings of clay, but 
in the second there are large commissures 
filled with clay, which is also slightly burnt. 
The inference is that the two temples were 
built at different periods, and that that first 
described is older than the second. As I have 
above mentioned, the breadth of the first temple 
is 13 métres and the length 30 métres, it is 
scarcely credible that the roof could be solid 
and without any supports, though of the latter, 
at any rate, there is nothing now to be found. 
Throughout the entire “Iliad” of Homer we find 
no mention of such supports; while in the 
‘Odyssey’ where they are spoken of they are 
described as being of wood. Assuming now 
that there had been wooden supports in the first 
temple, they could not have stood on a floor of 
clay. There must have been a stone founda- 
tion beneath them; yet nothing of the kind is 
now to be discovered on the spot. Theinternal 
arrangement of these temples is very interest- 
ing. They both have a forecourt on the south- 
west side. In the first temple this is 13 métres 


. | long and 10 métres wide. It is separated from 


the sacred part by two high walls, forming a 
majestic entrance. In the middle of this sanc- 
tuary there is a circular layer of clay 4 métres 
in diameter and 0°6 in thickness, upon which, 
probably, a seated image was placed. Close to 
the two temples, in the north-east, there is a 
third temple which, so far as concerns the style 
of its construction, is like the two others. It has 
a forecourt, and it seems was surrounded by a 
corridor. Our two well-informed architects 
think that these three buildings were temples ; 
but my husband thinks, since they present great 
similarity to the houses mentioned in the 
“Tliad” (VI. 316), that they really were only 
houses, and that they were perhaps built, by 





command of Paris, by the best architects of the 
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Troas. In this city, destroyed by fire 
Pergamos with its splendid edifices, that being, 
according to Homer’s description, the same as 
met Llios. Of gold articles we have here 
ound but few, among them being a very thin 
diadem and a set of earrings, which are of the 
same sort as those we dug up some years ago 
The nails we have here met with appear to be of 
quite a different description. They cannot pos- 
sibly be taken for keys. We have also found some 
vertebran, bolts, and spindles, as well as vessels 
with owls’ heads. None of these objects, how- 
ever, have any great value. The most valuable 
of all our discoveries is to be found in the three 
temples or houses themselves, which are quite 
novel in their style of construction. It is per- 
fectly established that the Troas of Homer was 
situated at the spot now called Hissarlik, as my 
husband contended some years ago. Through 
the kind intercession of the German embassy 
at Constantinople we also received permission 
to conduct a series of excavations at Bunabarsi, 
which some philologists still think was the site 
of the Homeric Ilios. This place is three hours’ 
walk from the Hellespont. At that place, too, 
we found bolts and Greek vessels as in Hissarlik. 
We believe that that place was the site of the 
ancient Gergi, which at one time is said to have 
had 2,000 inhabitants.” 








THEATRES ABROAD. 


THE catastrophes of Nice and Vienna have 
led to official examinations in several parts of 
the Continent as to the safety of theatres in 
their present condition. Amongst the improve- 
ments being made for the purpose of greater 
security are the extensive alterations in the in- 
ternal construction of several leading Hamburg 
theatres. At the Carl Schultze Theatre two 
massive stone staircases have been added to the 
previous accommodation in this respect. They 
are each 6 ft. 6 in. wide, with an easy ascent, 
and lead to doors capable of affording nearly 
instantaneous egress to a large number of 
people. The stage is cut off from the audi- 
torium, the iron curtain being so arranged that 
it can be let down in a few seconds by even one 
man, and iron doors are so placed as to shut off 
the stage from the dressing-rooms, &c. The 
cloak-rooms have also direct egress into the 
open air, so that under no circumstances should 
any stoppage of the means of egress be occa- 
sioned, however quickly the audience should be 
leaving the building. In order to avoid the 
dangers incidental to stoves behind the scenes, 
the hot-water system of heating is applied to 
that as well as to the other parts of the house. 
The stage and the body of the theatre have 
separate gas communications, the gas meters 
being outside the building in each case. There 
has been in some parts of the house a reduction 
of the number of available seats, in order that 
the circulation of the audience may be less 
impeded. There is a fire-telegraph on the 
stage, and the system of hydrants is on the 
most complete scale. The auditorium and 
refreshment-rooms are being completely reno- 
vated against the re-opening, which takes place 
on September the Ist. 

The Thalia Theatre at Hamburg has been 
provided with a new iron curtain, the trials of 
which have been eminently satisfactory. Its 
light weight (30 cwt.) contributes to the ease 
of its working. The curtain is not left in its 
rough state (as is done in some instances) but 
is artistically painted. 

The Stadt Theatre is also getting a new iron 
curtain, and the works at the Variété Theatre 
are stated to be in a very forward condition, so 
that its opening has been fixed for the 15th 
inst. ; 

A new theatre is projected in Warsaw to 
replace the present small building which has 
been sold to be transformed into @ market. 
The plans are ready and the site has been 
presented by the municipal authorities. The 
cost of the work is estimated at upwards of 

l. 
rhe Theatre de los Recreos Matritenses at 
Madrid (destroyed by fire about a month ago), 
ig described as having been a structure which 
by no means fulfilled the requirements as to 
safety now 80 universally admitted as being 
necessary. Some neighbouring buildings were 
also destroyed. No doubt this occurrence will 
cause official attention to be still more closely 
directed in Spain to the protective measures 
which have been found necessary in other parts 
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been, it seems, disapproved of by the authori- 


taes 

Some further particulars have been received 
of the burning down of the theatre at Monte- 
video on the 11th of June last. The occasion 
was a festival performance in honour of a 
former resident in the country, the departed 
hero of Italy, General Garibaldi. The Imparcial 
now reports that not only was the theatre 
entirely destroyed by the conflagration which 
took place on that day, but that there was like- 
wise a terrible loss of life. No fewer than 
twenty-one persons were burnt or crushed to 
death in the fatal stampede, while as many as 
103 of the spectators received burns or other 
injuries of a more or less severe description. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION'S 
THIRTEENTH EXCURSION. 


Tue Architectural Association’s excursion 
this year will be to Kettering and neighbour- 
hood, and will commence on Monday, August 
14th, and terminate on Saturday, the 19th. The 
President, Mr. Edward G. Hayes, will generally 
condact the excursion, and the various buildings 
visited will be described by him, by Mr. James 
Fowler, by Mr. J. A. Gotch, and by other gentle- 
men. The head-quarters of the excursion will 
be at the Royal Hotel, Kettering. 

On Monday, August 14th, Oakham (Church, 
County Hall, &c.), Burley-on-the-Hill (Hall), 
Exton (Church and Hall), Wing (Church), and 
Lyddington (Church and Bede House), will be 
visited. 

For Tuesday, the 15th, Loddington (Church 
and Manor House), Rothwell (Church, Market, 
and Manor Honses, &c.), Stoke Albany (Manor 
House), and Wilbarston (Church), are on the 
programme. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, visits are to be paid 
to Warkton (Church), Weekley (Church and 
Hospital), Boughton House, Geddington (Church 
and Cross), Newton-in-the-Willows (Church), 
and Rashton (Hall, Church, and Triangular 
Lodge). 

On Thursday, the 17th, Drayton House, 
Lowick (Charch, &c.), Lyveden (Old and New 
Buildings’’), Brigstock (Church, Manor House, 
&c.), will be visited. 

Friday, the 18th, will be spent in visiting 
Rockingham Castle, Gretton (Farmhouses), 
Kirby Hall, and Stanion (Church). 

On the concluding day, Saturday, the 19th, 
the members will meet at the Old Church at 
half-past nine, and after luncheon at the Royal 
Hotel the party will break up. 

Mr. C. R. Pink, of Castle-hill, Winchester, is 
the hon, sec. to the Excursion Committee. 








OVER-BUILDING IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Amonc the items in the report which was 
read at the annual meeting of the shareholders 
in the Northern and Eastern Suburban Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company, held last week at the 
offices, in Finsbury-pavement, reference was 
made to the over-building which had been 
going on all round London, leading to a falling 
off in the income of the company from rents 
during the year. In consequence of this falling 
off, the directors recommended that a dividend 
at the rate of 5 percent. only be declared. In 
moving the adoption of the report, the chair- 
man observed that the shareholders of that, as 
well as those of other companies which dealt 
with property were aware of the large amount 
of over-building which had been going forward 
in various directions around London during the 
past year or more. Hence the company found 
that it had not been so easy to let their houses 
as formerly. Tottenham had suffered in this 
respect like other districts, and in order to keep 
their tenants the company had reduced their 
rents, which accounted for the decreased 
income during the year. He added, however, 
that they had one satisfaction, and that 
was, that their estates were better occu- 
pied than many others in the same locality, 
and in other neighbourhoods. During the last 
few months their lettings had been consider- 
ably on the increase. He believed the depres- 
sion from which they had suffered was but 

temporary, and that they were passing through 
one of those periods of fluctuation that all 
estates had to experience at one time or another. 
The directors had not engaged in any new 
purchase during the year. The cottages that 
were now nearly completed under the last con- 
tract were about being taken over, and beyond 
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that the company o had a small portion of 
freehold land, ae would probably let or 
sell. A dividend at the rate of five per cent. 
was declared in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the directors. 











HOLBORN FIRE BRIGADE STATION. 


A sTaTELY building erected in Bloomsbury by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, to supersede 
the Holborn Station of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, is now completed. It occupies a good 
position, and has an unobstructed approach and 
“get out,’—an exceedingly important matter 
in a building devoted to such uses. 

The piece of ground upon which the station 
is built is irregular in form, and is open all 
round. The principal front faces Hart-street, 
close to the intersection of that street by South- 
ampton-row, near the south side of Bloomsbury- 
square, and at the point where Hart-street 
runs into Theobald’s-road. Orange - street, 
leading from Hart-street to Red Lion-square, is 
on one side of the building, Theobald’s-road on 
the other, the rear boundary of the buildings 
and yard being in Drake-street. It may thus be 
seen that, by Hart-street, Southampton-row, 
and Theobald’s-road, there will be ready access 
to Oxford-street, Holborn, Gray’s-inn-road, and 
thoroughfares leading to all parts of London. 
There is a wide open area on the west front of 
the station. 

The station has a total frontage of about 
340 ft. The principal features in the west 
front are an effective gable, with a large three- 
light window, and a square tower 80 ft. high; 
on the ridge behind the gable is a tall fléche, 
covered with lead, that crowns the ventilating- 
shaft. From the top of the tower the view 
commanded is, practically, over all London, and 
if a conflagration is considerable, and either the 
fire or smoke proceeding from it can be seen, 
the men will know, before they start, by what 
route they are likely to reach it soonest, and be 
comparatively independent of directions on the 
way. The front to Theobald’s-road is curved 
and scarcely secondary in effectiveness to the 
entrance elevation. 

The foundations are about 20 ft. below the 
ground-level, and upon concrete laid upon the 
natural gravel. Some rubbish, but no ‘‘ made 
ground,” had to be removed. The principal 
wall is 3 ft. thick at the bottom diminishing 
upward. The walls are on concrete all round. 

The building has a basement, and four floors 
over it. The basement is used for stores of 
various kinds. The establishment, for whom 
accommodation is provided, embraces two 
engines (room provided for four), thirteen 
married and four single men firemen, and one 
coachman, two fire-escapes, one curricle carry- 
ing apparatus for extinguishing chimneys on 
fire, four horses with stabling, fodder store, &c. 
The engine-room is 34 ft. by 27 ft., and has two 
entrances, each 9 ft. wide, with segmental 
heads. It is lined with enamelled bricks, and 
is a good example of that kind of work. It has 
three courses of blue Staffordshire bricks at the 
base, followed by six courses in chocolate colonr ; 
a dado, of 2 ft. 6 in., in buff, and a string of 
brown, above which the bricks are white 
enamelled. A watch-room, 15 ft. by 14 ft., 
adjoins the engine-room. This room has means 
of telegraphic communication with all the fire 
and police stations of London. On the first 
floor the officer in charge has three rooms; the 
1emainder of that floor, and the second and 
third floors are appropriated in pairs of kitchens 
and bedrooms for the men. Each of the 
kitchens is provided with a dresser, cupboard, 
and sink. There is a washhouse, fitted with 
coppers and troughs, at the top of the building, 
and the coachman’s house and stables, in the 
rear of the main building, are roofed flat, and 
asphalted, providing an area of 800 ft. super. 
as laundry drying-ground. The ventilating 
shaft is utilised for drying the hose after ser- 
vice. They ure suspended loose from the top 
of the shaft. 

The principal external walls are of Teynham 
red bricks, and the copes, sills, facings, and 
dressings, of red Mansfield and Portland stone ; 
the walls have a plinth, 3 ft. deep, of blue 
Staffordshire bricks. Two friezes of orna- 
mental bricks are carried round the walls 
between the floors. The walls stand 40 ft. 
above the ground level, and are finished with a 
cornice of red Mansfield stone. The high- 
pitched roof is covered with Broseley tiles, and 
crowned with a ridge of the same material. 
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The dormers, clustered chimney-stac 
gables are very effective features in "tp Pan 


The building is from the designs of M; 
Valliamy, Superintending Archite., 

of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr 
Estall is clerk of the works; Mr. ©. W. Reading 
of Pimlico, contractor ; Mr. Thrush, contractor « 
representative. 
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A PORTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ENTRANCE, TARRAGONA CATHEDRAI. 


Tue Cathedral of Tarragona, of which x. 
have gathered a few particulars, is considered 
to possess much interest on account of tha 
history of its foundation and its antiquity. |; 
was commenced in 1124 by St. Olaguer, and jp 
1282 Archbishop Olivella added to it the presen: 
baptistry chapel and the existing centra) por- 
tion of the front in the Romanesque style, and 
which, it is supposed, was formerly the door 
from which entrance was gained by the cloister: 
The central part of the front contains, amongs; 
other works of the sculptor’s art, a large carved 
rose and a terminal in the upper portion, and jy, 
the lower a projected gallery of four pointe: 
concentrical arches, resting on eight dosserets 
devoid of pinnacles, surmounting as many 
gigantic statues of apostles and prophet; 
placed in an array facing those dosserets an: 
statues set in their turn on buttresses termi. 
nating in needle-like pyramids and flanking the 
entrance. This gallery rests upon a base of 
small ogive arches and pillarets. 

The lintel, cut of one block of marble. 
measures 22ft.4in. The pillar supporting it 
in the centre is 19 ft. 5 in. high, and is sur- 
mounted by the image of the Virgin. The 
jambs of the portal are solid pieces of marble. 
and profusely carved threughout. The tym- 
panum is open-work, filled with stained glass, 
containing the figure of Jesus, seated between 
the sun and moon, with hands raised, blessing 
two angels in the act of worshipping. The 
frieze represents the resurrection of the body 
through a series of sepulchres giving forth their 
dead at the sound of trumpets blown by angels, 
and between them and the lintel are displayed 
the torments suffered by the wicked. The figure 
of the Virgin, upon the pillar which divides the 
porch, is an interesting work, its most attractive 
features being the arrangement of the drapery, 
the necklace, and its graceful attitude. The 
image is slightly mutilated. The figures of the 
apostles and prophets, like the figure of the 
Virgin, are of white marble, nine of them 
being by Joan Bartomen, and the others by 
Jaume Castails. They were completed in 1370. 
There has been want of skill in placing them, 
and which has failed to insure their perfect 
preservation. It is a popular tradition in Spain 
that each century has dislocated one statue, but 
matter-of-fact history does not appear to bear 
out tradition. The large doors which close the 
porch are of oak, strongly lined on both sides 
with iron of a floral pattern, and adorned with 
locks of splendid finish, making the whole deco- 
ration look more like needlework than the handi- 
work of the smith. The whole is a valuable 
specimen of the locksmith’s art, and was 
executed at the expense of Archbishop Dou 
Gonzalo Heredia (1510). We give an illustra- 
tion of a portion of the porch. 














Monument to Sir E. Landseer.— A mura! 
tablet of marble, sculptured by Mr. Woolner, 
has been placed about twenty paces from the 
grave of Sir Edwin Landseer, in a bay on the 
south side of the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
in which is John Rennie’s tomb, and next to 
that where Sir Christopher Wren was buried. In 
the upper part of the monument is a medallion 
portrait in profile, supported, as it were, by 
corbels,*on which appear copies of the heads 
of the lions in Trafalgar-square. Above the 
medallion is a moulding enriched with fern 
leaves, and over this a painter's palette and 
brushes. The lower part of the monument 184 
bas-relief from one of the painter’s works,— 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.”’ Beneath, 
on a bracket, is the family crest,—the head of 
an eagle holding a key in the beak. The in- 
scription, in small incised and gilded letters, 
reads:—“Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., son of 
John Landseer, A.R.A, Born March 7, 150. 
Died October 1, 1873. This monument 
erected by his surviving brothers and sister’. 
‘He hath made everything beautiful in 
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ON SOME EAST ANGLIAN EARTH- 
WORKS. 
CASTLE ACRE, ELY, MILEHAM, BUNGAY. 
BY G. T. C. 


CASTLE ACRE. 


‘astLE Acre, the castle on the cultivated 
iand, the Acre of Domesday and the succeeding 
century, 18 & place of some historic and very 
vreat archwologic interest : historic, as a strong 
~astle of the great Earls of Warren, and archiwo- 
logic because its earthworks are on a large scale 
and of a composite character, concerning the 
jate and origin of one part of which there has 
existed great difference of opinion. 

Castle Acre stands upon sloping ground, on 
the right or north bank of the river Nar, which 
there flows down a broad and rather steep- 
sided valley, across a meadow of irregular 
breadth, which at one time must have been an 
impracticable morass, and is now irrigated as a 
water-meadow. The village is placed upon the 
Peddar-way, a road, the directuess of which in- 
dicates a Roman origin, and which leads from 
Norwich to Castle Acre, and thence, twenty 
miles in a straight line, to Holme, on the Wash, 
where is a small Roman camp, and near to 
which was Brannodunum (Brancaster) a well- 
known Roman station. 

It is evident that the original encampment 
was a Roman work upon the Peddar-way. Mach 
of this remains, and a part of it is little changed. 
[t was in plan roughly rectangular, about 350 
vards north and south, by perhaps 420 yards 
east and west, but its southern side being 
governed by the course of the river, is irregular, 
and the eastern side may have been somewhat 
shorter than the western. The western bank 
ig the most perfect. It is steep and straight, 
about 12 ft. high on its inner and 20 ft. on its 
outer face, which is guarded by a deep and 
broad ditch. It is formed of chalky gravel, 
very firm, and extends from tbe village street 
on the high ground down to the margin of the 
river-meadow. At the lower end it turns 
parallel to the river, eastward, nearly or quite 
at aright angle. A few yards at the upper end 
are wanting, having been levelled for the for- 
mation of the village street. It is evident that 
the north bank lay along the course of the 
present street. At its west end it has been 
levelled and its site built upon, but toward its 
east end a part remains, though somewhat 
altered, and near, or quite in its centre, a later 
vateway, of about the reign of Henry III., 
marks the place of the original entrance, 
exactly on the line of the Peddar-way. 

Opposite to this, in the centre of the southern 
face, are traces of another gateway, denoting 
the original southern entrance, and in front of 
this a causeway, and at present a bridge, carry- 
ing the road which points to Norwich and to the 
Roman Castor. The eastern bank of the camp 
remains, but has been altered considerably, and 
somewhat diverted by later operations. This 
was the Roman encampment, placed, as was 
not unusual, on a sloping ground, with one side 
to the river, which also, curving northwards, 
covers, to some extent, the adjacent end. There 
is no trace of Roman masonry, nor have any 
considerable Roman remains been found here. 
Probably the camp was used to protect the party 
engaged upon the construction of the road, and 
this made, it ceased to be of importance. 

The western half of the camp, that west of 
the Peddar-way, seems to have been left un- 
altered; but the eastern part has been so 
altered as to present traces only of its former 
condition. In its north-eastern quarter has 
been dug a large and deep circular ditch above 
180 yards diameter, and 30 ft. to 40 ft. deep. 
The contents of this ditch having been thrown 
inwards, form a conical mound 25 ft. to 30 ft. 
bigh, and 40 yards across at its table-top. This 
top, however, is not level, but slopes consider- 
ably towards the south-east, falling as much as 
16 ft., as the ditch also falls; thig makes little 
or no difference in the height of the mound, 
measured from the bottom of the ditch. This, 
ii proper ditch of the mound, coincides at. its 

ernmost point with the general line of the 
north bank of the encampment. From the 
outer side or counterscarp of the ditch at the 
north-west quarter, is seen a trace of a bank 
and ditch, passing westward, which no doubt 
are a part of the defences of the old camp; and 
Opposite, to the north-east of the mound, is a 
sane rrr ger work placed on the outer side 
of ite itch of the mound, and having a ditch 
own which communicates at either end 
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with the circular ditch. This earthwork is, 
very evidently, the original north-east angle of 
the camp, somewhat altered to accommodate it 
to the later castle. These two outworks cover 
very nearly the northern part of the mound. 
Towards the south is a much larger area, 
forming the principal ward or court of the new 
fortress. This is enclosed within two very 
broad and lofty banks which spring from the 
outer edge of the circular ditch at about 
80 yards apart, covering about a fifth of the 
circumference of the mound. These descend 
southwards and are slightly rounded so as to 
meet in a flattish side upon the river bank, and 
thus include an area about 100 yards east and 
west by 110 yards north and south. Outside 
these banks is a ditch of great depth and 
breadth, communicating at its northern ends 
with the ditch off the mound, and at its southern 
part dying out, being replaced by the steep 
bank of the river meadow. 

It will be evident from the above description 
that we have here a burh such as Queen 
“Ethelflaed threw up at Tamworth in 913, or 
as was formed in 921 at Towcester by Eadward 
the Elder, and such as was in common use 
smong the Northmen, whether Angles, Saxons, 
or Jutes, in the tenth century, and probably 
much earlier. In this instance, as at Tamworth 
and many other places, the simple burh with its 
ceurt or courts is complicated by the wish to 
turn to account an older earthwork. Here not 
only the two northern projections from the 
burh represent parts of the older camp, but 
also the eastern bank of its main court evidently 
represents the eastern bank of the encamp- 
ment. 

Mr. Harrod, one of the latest and most clear- 
sighted of East-Anglian antiquaries, takes, I am 
aware, a different view. He supposes the burh 
and its appendages to be the earlier work, due 
to the Britons, and the rectangular encampment 
to be later, modified by its Roman authors to 
suit the British defences. The question is an 
important one, since it bears upon nearly all the 
more considerable East-Anglian earthworks, 
besides many others in other parts of England 
and in Normandy. 

Whatever may have been the origin of these 
earthworks, they were certainly occupied in 
East-Anglian times. Acre, under the Confessor, 
belonged to Toche, and was granted by the 
Conqueror to William Earl Warren, with a very 
large Norfolk property. What the earl found 





at Acre, beyond the earthwork, in the way of 
defences, is unknown; probably a timber struc- | 


. | 
ture, defended by strong palisades. He at once | 


a 


These 
several wards, 

who might 
from circulating 
Of the wall of the 


main and outer northern entrance. 
walls not only protected the 

but prevented the besiegers, 
have gained the wards 
along the ditch of the keep. 
south ward a considerable fragment remains 
towards the river, and there are indications that 
it extended as far as the south gate. It is 
sufficiently clear that the castle area included 
the whole eastern half of the Roman camp, the 
wall running from the north to the south gate 

and including the road between them. This 
accounts for that part of the present Village 
being still called the Bailey. The western half 
of the camp 18 called with less propriety the 
barbican, inasmuch as it cannot be said to have 
covered the entrance. 

The entrance to the main ward was at its 
north-west corner, where its curtain joined the 
counterscarp of the ditch of the mound. Here 
are remains of a gatehouse which, in 1781. was 
flanked by two drum towers ; and it is probable 
that here was the way to the keep bya flight of 
steps, as at Cardiff and Tickhill, built against 
the cross wall of the ditch. In front of this 
gate the main ditch is crossed by a causeway, 
which, no doubt, takes the place of a draw- 
bridge. There may also have been a gateway 
at the opposite or north-east corner of the ward 
leading into the triangular ward. There also 
remains a fragment of a wall crossing the ditch 
between the main and the triangular ward, but 
this wall is far too slight to be of Norman date. 
In the main ward are traces of foundations,— 
probably of the hall, chapel, and lodgings. 
Besides the gateway into the south or maiu 
ward, the outer ward or bailey was entered by 
a north and south gate, corresponding to the 
entrances of the original encampment. Of 
these the north gate remains, and is a poor 
specimen of Early English or Early Decorated 
work. The gateway has a high Pointed arch, 
between two small half-round towers. The 
rest of the building and the lateral walls are 
gone. No well has been discovered in the 
castle; probably there were several, water 
lying at no great depth. Blomfield quotes from 
a charter of Stephen the signature of a witness 
as “Geoffrey de Balio, ante portam castelli.” 
This refers to the inner gate, and shows that 
even then the space between the inner and 
outer gates was known as the Bailey. 

Earl Warren's castle, though a formidable 
fortress, was not destined to stand the brunt of 
war; at least, there is no record of its having 
been actually besieged. The male line ended 


with the third Earl, whose daughter and heiress 


made it his chief Norfolk seat, proceeded to} carried the castle, first to Willam of Blois, a 
improve its defences, and, before the death of | natural son of King Stephen, who died childless 
his wife in 1085, founded a priory for Cluniac in 1160; and, secondly, to Hameline Plantagenet, 


monks a little lower down the river. | 
parish church, mentioned in Domesday, he gave | 
to the Priory at Lewes. Also, he either found | 
or established a chapel, with monks, within the | 
castle, which was afterwards transferred to the | 
new Priory. The first earl died in 1089. Pos- | 
sibly he began the castle; but it is scarcely | 
probable that he lived to finish both that work | 
and the Priory. Probably both were completed | 
by his son, the second earl. 

“The first step was to establish a shell-keep 
upon the mound. This was a wall irregularly 
circular within, and irregularly polygonal with- 
out, and each angle was capped, after the 
Norman fashion, by a broad flat pilaster of 
about 6 in. projectionyof which several remain. 
The wall was about 7 ft. thick and 12 ft. high 
inside to the rampart walk, outside it was 
earried 20 ft. or more, lower, as a revetment- 
wall, so that it there appeared full 30 ft. high. 
Much of this wall remains, on one side about 
90 ft.; and in its northern part is an oblique 
passage, probably a gard-robe. The central part 
of the area is at present hollow, as though 
foundations had been removed. Mr. Harrod 
describes the keep as divided into two parts, 
with steps leading up from the lower or eastern 
part to the other. In the upper half he found 
the foundations of a rectangular tower, 50 ft. 
by 40 ft., with walls on one side 5ft., and on the 
other 13 ft. thick. These would be about the 
dimensions of asmall keep. But a rectangular 
keep upon & mound is unusual, and upon a 
mound within a shell-keep unheard of. At this 
time there is no visible trace of either steps or 
tower. From the wall of the keep three if not 
four walls radiated down the slope across the 
ditch, and thence were continued along the 
centre or ridge of the earth-banks, so as to 
include the two courts, and probably along 














the northern bank westward as far as the 


The a natural son of Geoffrey of Anjou, who died 


1201. Both husbands bore the title of Earl of 
Surrey, which Isabel's descendants by Hameline 


continued to bear until 1347, when Castle- 


Acre passed with an heiress to the Fitzalans, 
Earls of Arundel and Surrey, whose heiress 
married a Howard; but just before the change 
Castle Acre was sold to Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who probably was attracted by the fact that 
the advowson of the church of Gresham was 
held to be a member of the manor of Castle 
Acre. It had for a long time been a mere 
ruin. In 1347 the herbage in the castle ditch 
was valued at 5s. per annum ; 300 acres of arable 


land at 75s. 3d.; 8 acres of meadow at 12d. per 


acre; 15 acres of pasture at 4d. peracre; rents 
of assize at 13/. per annum; market and fair at 
13s. 4d.; pleas of court at 60s. Grose gives a 
view of the keep taken in 1772, which shows 
the walls in a far more complete state than at 
present. The north gateway, which he also 
gives, is but little changed. : 

Edward I. was at Castle Acre several times, 
and finally in 1297, but whether he lodged at 
the priory or in the castle is unknown. 

The castle is mentioned in 1135 in a charter 
by the second earl. 


THE MOUND OF ELY. 


Ely, or Elye, is described by Bede as a sort of 
island girdled by marshes or by waters, and de- 
riving its name from the abundance of eels 
taken therein. Eels, indeed, may well have 
abounded in the sluggish and muddy waters by 
which Ely was formerly surrounded, though its 
present aspect is by no means suggestive of 
‘ moorish fen,” or marsh ague. It is, OF was, 
evidently enough an island, but it rises more 
than 100 ft. above the Fen level, and the ascent 
to the village-city is both long and steep. The 
surrounding fens and meres, now drained and 
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cultivated, are separated from the centre of the 
isle by moderately high ground extending for 
considerable distances, and the bed of clay 
which forms its base is capped by a thick layer 
of dry sand and gravel. 

A spot so advantageously placed for residence 
and defence must have been inhabited by the 
earliest settlers in that side of the country, and 
its value must have been much enhanced by 
the invasions to which the district was sub- 
jected, probably both during and before the 
Rome-. conquest, by those who gave name to 
the Saxon shore. The British Iceni had their 
capital on the hill of Norwich, and although 
their traces there or in the eastern shires gene- 
rally, are very slight and scanty, Ely was, no 
doubt, occupied by them, and some of the more 
irregular of the raised roads or causeways con- 
necting the higher lands and smaller islands of 
the Fen are supposed to be their work. 

Under the Romans the station at Caistor 
separated the “ Vesta Icenorum,’”’ and from 
thence roads radiated to Brannodunum (Bran- 
caster) on the Wash, to Durobrove (Caistor) 
on the Nene, to Cumboritum (Cambridge or 
Granchester) on the Cam, to Camalodunum 
(Colchester) on the Coln, and to Sitomagus 
{Danwich), and Garianonum (Yarmouth or 
Burgh) on the sea-coast and at the mouth of 
the Yare. The great Akeman-street ran past 
Ely, and numerous rectangular earthworks, 
more or less obliterated, and with here and 
there fragments of Roman masonry, show the 
occupation of the territory from the Thames 
northwards to the Wash to have been complete. 

It was the possesion of those Roman works 
that enabled the post-Roman Britons to make 
so gallant and long-continued a resistance 
against the freebooters from Engleland, and it 
was not till the middle of the sixth century 
that the Gyrwas, as they called themselves, 
gained full possession of the Fen country north 
and south of the inlet of the Wash. Of the 
Suth-Gyrwas, or that south of the Wash, Suad- 
bury was probably the southern, and Norwich 
the northern, capitals, but Ely was certainly a 
place of importance, and the centre of a con- 
siderable private estate, as appears from what 
is related by Bede of the foundation of its 

earliest religious houses. 

Towards the middle of the seventh century, 
Tunberht, ‘“ Princeps Australium Girviorum,” 
an East-Saxon ealdorman, was the possessor of 
a large domain, of which Ely appears to have 
been the ‘‘ caput,” and which, upon his death, 
came to his widow, thelthwyth, daughter of 
Anna, king of the East Angles, who became the 
wife of Egfrid, afterwards king of Northumbria, 
and who founded a monastery at Ely before her 
death in 679. This monastery, which attained 
to a great reputation, was destroyed utterly by 
the Danes in 870, and again founded in 970. 
A second, or, perhaps, a third foundation, took 
place about a century later, and here the cele- 
brated Byrhtnoth, who fell in the battle of 
Maldon in 991-3, was buried, having already 
given a large endowment tothe church. Pro- 
bably both Tunberht and Byrhtnoth had a 
residence at Ely, and there is but one place 
where this could have been situated; upon the 
large moated mound a few yards south of the 
church and within the precincts of the land 
conveyed to the monastery. This burh is 
thought to be that designated in Eligbyrig, one 
of the East-Saxon names of Ely, though it is 
held that byrig is usually applied to a collection 
of huts or houses, burh to a fortified mound. 
However that may be, there can be little doubt 
that the burh, which still remains, and is the 
property of the Dean and Chapter of the church, 
was the private residence of some great East- 
Saxon thane, at least as early as the beginning 
of the tenth century if not much earlier. That 
the burh is Saxon, that is, neither British nor 
Roman, is evident from its aspect and details. 

This mound is a very distinguished feature in 
the place, and occupies the summit of one of 
the two natural summits of the isle, the other, 
a short furlong to the north, being covered by 
the cathedral. The mound is, as usual, a trun- 
cated cone, partly artificial, and placed upon the 
top of a natural hill. It is not above 40 ft. high, 
though said to be 120 ft. above the Fen level. 
Its table summit is 70 ft. diameter, but its slope 
is a less steep angle than usual, probably from 
the looseness of its material. Its base, there- 
fore, covers a very considerable area. 

_ As the ground to the east falls rapidly from 
its base, a ditch was scarcely necessa: y, but to 
the north the ground is high, and the ditch was 
probably deep, though, as the ground here is 
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partly built upon and partly enclosed and laid 
out as a garden, it is impracticable to examine 
it closely. Probably the ditch, having long been 
unneeded as a defence, bas been filled up. The 
court or area appended to the mound was of 
large extent, and lay to tie south, on the sloping 
ground. It was included within a bank and an 
exterior ditch, The bank commenced on the 
north-east side of the mound and ended upon 
its south-east side, inclu‘ling rather more than 
half of the circumference, so that the mound, 
as at Castle Acre, formed part of the exterior 
line of defence. Between the mound and the 
cathedral is the head of a deep comb, which 
there commences and descends, opening towards 
the cast. At this time the abbey barn stands 
a little to the west and «lmost upon the skirts 
of the mound, being built probably in part upon 
its ditch. A little to the north-west is the 
great gatehouse, “Ely Porta,” in the place, 
probably, of the original entrance to the burh. 
The mound has always been the property of the 
Church of Ely, and is still included within its 
precinct. It is planted, and its top is reached 
by a winding walk. Locally it is known as 
Cherry Hill; but this is supposed to be a 
modern name. 

It is remarkable that, although this mound is 
undoubtedly a Saxon burh, and intended for 
defence, it is never called “the Castle Hill,” 
and seems never to have been so used by the 
bishops. There is no trace of masonry upon or 
in connexion with it, and it is never mentioned 
in the records as a castle or a moat, or in any 
other way. Even Bentham does not allude to 
it. The pipe-roll of Ist Henry I. mentions 
the bishop as accounting for certain of his 
knights who kept his ward in the Isle of Ely, 
as they were doing for Norwich Castle ; but the 
Isle is not a castle, although it may be that its 
natural strength was found to make the castle 
unnecessary. That the burh was not employed 
as a fortification in the eleventh century is pretty 
clear from the fact that there is no mention of 
a castle in the various «perations connected 
with the attack of the Isle of Ely by the Con- 
queror, and its defence by Hereward and the 
English in 1069 and 1070. Subsequent records, 
though they very frequently relate to Ely, 
make no mention of any castle there; but an 
inquisition taken in 1229 siates the area of the 
priory close at sixteen acres, and adds that it 
contained a garden of six acres and a windmill. 
There can be but little doubt that the windmill 
stood upon the mound. 





MILEHAM CASTLE. 


In the northern part of Norfolk, in a district 
where the names of the parishes mostly termi- 
nate in “‘ham,”’ upon the road between Elm- 
ham and Swaffham, or, more properly, between 
Norwich and Lynn, about six miles east of 
Castle Acre, is the village of Mileham : so called, 
it is supposed, from its mill. If this be so, the 
mill was probably worked by wind power; for 
Mileham stands high between the sources of 
the Nar and a tributary of the Wensam, and 
its streamlets are inconsiderable. Laundyke, 
or the Devil's Dyke,—no doubt one of the 
defensive earthworks, named originally from 
Woden,—runs north and south a little east of 
the village, gives name to the Hundred of 
Launditch, and may possibly be connected with 
its earthworks. This was probably one of 
the many lines of defence thrown up by the 
invading Angles to keep back the British Iceni, 
showing, according to Mr. Green, that there 
was a period when the former were content to 
retain what they had acquiret, and to act upon 
the defensive only. 

The Mileham earthworks, designated locally 
by the name,—no doubt, comparatively modern, 
—of Hall Yards, are somewhat peculiar in 
figure and fashion. A broad but very low 
mound, about 24 yards across at the top, and 
about 12 ft. in height, is surrounded by a light 
ditch, circular, and about 100 yards in diameter. 
On the outer side or counterscarp of this ditch, 
towards the north, is applied aa oval, or rather 
an ear-shaped enclosure, about 120 yards b 
80 yards, placed broadside against the ditch of 
the mound, of which it covers about a third of 
the circumference. This appendage is protected 
by a low bank and ditch, the latter communi- 
cating with the ditch of the mound. 

Outside the works, forming a circle of about 
600 yards diameter, is another bank and ditch, 
also of no great height or depth. The mound 





is nearly in the centre of this circle, or perhaps 


_a little nearer to its south-west quarter. 
. In the centre of the mound are seen the 





foundations of a rectangular building, abo 
50 ft. square, and evidently the remains To 


Norman keep. A cross wall, running nearly 
east and west, divides the interior into two 
parts. The material is flint rubble, the walls 
thick, and their present top a little below the 
level of the top of the mound. The work ig 
evidently founded upon or below the natural 
surface of the soil, and probably what now 
remains was not intended to be seen. The 
curtain to the outer area is thought to be 
indicated by a fragment of masonry towards 
the north, upon the road, which, with the keep, 
are the only remains. Probably the outer 
circle was walled, but of this there is now no 
trace visible. 

North of and beyond the road is a bank 
running in a straight line 208 yards east and 
west, and turning southward at each end for 
126 yards, where it is cut off by the road. 
There is also an exterior ditch. This, it is 
evident, is the northern half of a Roman camp, 
intersected by the road, the southern half of 
which has been altered and superseded by the 
earthworks of the castle. It is pretty evident, 
from the relative position, no less than the 
character of the two sets of works, that the 
Roman work is the older, and that the mound 
and its appendages are later alterations of the 
fashion of those described in the ‘* Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,” and, in short, that we have here, as 
at Castle Acre, a burh, the work of the East 
Angle settlers. The masonry, especially the 
fragment of the keep, belongs to a later age 
and to the Norman lord. : 

It appears that Mileham was a part of the 
extensive private possessions of Archbishop 
Stigand, and as such was taken by the Con- 
queror, who held it at Domesday, its keeper 
being William de Noiers, a person much trusted 
by William for the care of forfeited estates. 
Mileham had been the capital manor of a large 
estate, and, no doubt, the residence of an 
English lord. Attached to it were several 
cervites, or sub-lordships, and those of the 
Hundreds of Launditch and South Greneho, 
with forty or fifty knights’ fees. The property 
was granted, either by William or Henry I., to 
Alan the son of Flaald, lord of Oswestry, and 
progenitor of the earls of Arundel and of the 
Scottish house of Stewart. Alan, or his son 
William Fitz-Alan, built the castle, turning the 
English earthwork to account in the new works, 
if, indeed, the castle was ever finished. It is 
remarkable that, although the masonry shows 
that there actually was a keep, or the com- 
mencement of a keep, and although there is 
reason to believe that a castle was actually 
built, no mention of it occurs in any known 
record. Mileham was the seat of an Honour, 
and the place under which other lordships and 
many knight's fees were held for many centuries ; 
but the place mentioned is the manor, and 
never the castle. The Fitz-Alans were powerful 
lords, and held several castles, as Arundel, 
Oswestry, Clun, and others, frequently named 
in their inquisition, but of Mileham Castle 
nothing is said. The manor occurs in all the 
later inquisitions down to the time of Henry, 
earl of Arundel, who sold it, in 1559, to Sir 
7 cong Gresham, who also purchased Castle 

cre. 

There was 8 sub-manor in Mileham called 
Burghwood, which is said to have given name 
to a family who acted as castellans to the castle 
for the earls of Arundel. The father of Sir 
Edward Coke held this manor, and Sir Edward 
himself was born at a house within or at no 
great distance from the castle. 

There is a short and very indifferent account 
of Mileham in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
Ixxxix., part i., p. 513, with a pretty good plan and 
@ very exaggerated elevation. Also in the 
“Transactions” of the Norfolk Archzological 
Society is an account of it by Mr. Carthew. 


BUNGAY CASTLE. 


On the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, just 
within the latter county, the river Waveney, 


y | their boundary from the sea at Yarmouth for 


fifty miles, to its source near ve, by one 
of the most remarkable of its many folds, 
embraces a broad and long peninsula of meadow 
containing above 400 acres, the neck or isthmus 
of which is of moderately high ground, and 
not above 450 yards broad. Completely to 


secure s0 valuable a pasture, advantage was 
taken of the position to throw up upon the 
isthmus & moated mound, between which and 
the river the ground is further occupied by @ 
spacious base-court or ward, also protected by 
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a lofty earth-bank and a deep exterior ditch. 
The works gave occasion to, and form the 
nucleus of, the town of Bungay, and are but a 
fow yards distant from St. Mary’sChurch. The 
name of the town is thought to preserve that of 
«“ Bonna,” its supposed founder: “‘ gay,” in East- 
Anglian nomenclature, is a “ gate” or enclosure. 

Bungay, under the Confessor, bad become a 
considerable place, containing three churches 
within its limits and two outside them. The 
burh and manor had belonged to Godric, but 
the soke was the private estate of Archbishop 
Stigand, with much other Norfolk land. William 
seized upon it as his own demesne, and included 
it in the immense extent of territory given over 
to the care of William de Noiers. Soon after 
domesday, Bungay, with many Norfolk and 
Suffolk manors, was granted to Roger le Bigot, 
one of the Conqueror’s most distinguished 
followers. The town itself was valuable, and 
there were productive water-mills and an im- 
portant fishery. 

Roger, no doubt, found here a strong place, 
as strong places were then understood in 
England and in Normandy, and either he or his 
son inclosed the mound within a revetment of 
masonry, and in its centre constructed a 
rectangular keep, a very unusual arrangement. 

Probably the mound was not considered high 
enough to form the base of a regular shell keep, 
and was merely revetted to carry a parapet as 
an additional defence, containing a sort of small 
inner ward round the keep. That the parapet, 
however, was more than a mere breastwork is 
evident from the height and strength of the 
two gate towers which still remain, and which, 
though later than the keep and the original 
revetment, must have been parts of a‘circuit 
corresponding to them in strength. 

« The Castle of Bungay, 

Hard by the river Waveney,” 
became known as one of the strong places in 
eastern England, and was made much of by the 
house of Bigot. Norwich, which they often 
held, was, no doubt, a larger and stronger castle, 
but Norwich was a royal castle, of which they 
were but castellans, whereas Bungay was their 
own. 

Hugh, the third baron, was created Earl of 
Norfolk by King Stephen in 1135, but having 
changed sides, Stephen attacked and took Bun- 
gay in 1140, at Pentecost, as related in the 
annals of Waverley. On the accession of Henry 
II., Earl Roger surrendered his castles, which, 
however, not being adulterine, were restored to 
him in 1163. Later in the reign, in 1175, the 
earl, being in rebellion, was defeated in the 
field by Hugh de Lacy, and his castles of 
Walton, Framlingham, and Bungay were taken. 
Walton was then destroyed. Richard I. re- 
stored Bungay to Roger, the earl’s son, on a 
payment of 1,000 marks. During the reign of 
Henry III., Earl Roger was always in opposition 
and often in rebellion, and Bungay, falling into 
the king’s hands, was destroyed, and appears 
so to have remained till the reign of Edward I., 
when, in 1293-4, Roger, the fifth and last earl, 
had a licence to embattle his house, “‘ Mansum 
suum de Bungay.” On his death, Bungay fell to 
the Crown, and in 1312, or earlier, was granted 
to Thomas of Brotherton, the king’s fifth son, 
with the earldom of Norfolk. Edward de 
Montacute, who married Alice, Earl Thomas’s 
daughter, held the castle as early as 1308, and 
with it four water-mills and two windmills. 
Montacute’s daughter, Joan, married William 
de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, and the castle remained 
in the Uffords till 1381. In 1475, John de 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, had the castle by 
descent from the Brothertons, and finally it 
came to the Howards, and Jockey, of Norfolk, 
who fell at Bosworth, was lord of Bungay. The 
attainder of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, brought 
Bungay into the hands of the Crown; and it was 
afterwards granted by James I. to the Howards, 
earls of Suffolk. It was afterwards sold, but 
has been repurchased, so that the castle now 
belongs to the Duke of Norfolk. 

The Benedictine nunnery, of which the ruins 
remain, attached to St. Mary’s Church, was 
founded by Gundreda, widow of Roger le Bigot, 
and Roger de Glanville, her second husband. 

The mound, motte, or burh of Bungay, stands 
on the edge of the present town, and is much 
obscured by buildings, enclosed yards, and 
gardens, placed against it; it is about 10 ft. 
high, and about 46 yards diameter on its level 
top. The o mound was evidently circu- 
lar, but it has been enclosed all round by a 
revetment or retaining wall, which is said to be 
a polygon, and perhaps may be s0, though of an 


irregular character. The parapet appears 
modern. 

In the centre of the area is what remains of 
the keep. This is a mass of masonry, about 
60 ft. square, with walls 12 ft. thick, once, 
perhaps, faced with ashlar, but now entirely 
composed of flint rubble, so that anything like 
close accuracy of measurement is impracticable. 
What remains is about 12 ft. high, and evidently 
composed the ground floor or basement; there 
was no underground chamber. The north and 
east walls are perfect, and nearly all the south 
wall; most of the west wall is gone. Each 
face seems to have been broken by three 
pilasters, 12 ft. broad, and 1 ft. projection, the 
flankers meeting over the angles, which are 
solid. The central pilaster is seen on the north 
and south faces, but is obscure on the east face. 
In the east wall are two loops, the splayed 
recesses of which are 6 ft. broad and 12 ft. 
apart. In the north wall isa semicircular 
recess, 13 ft. broad, with a loup. Close west of 
this is a small modern door, probably represent- 
ing a loop; there are no openings in the south 
wall. The entrance was probably in the west 
face, inside the building; at the two eastern 
angles, are traces of ashlar. 

The well remains open in the court about 
18 ft. south-south-west of the south-west angle 
of the keep. It is about 3 ft. square, lined 
with rubble, and at present 20 ft. deep and 
dry. West-south-west of the keep, at about 
40 ft. distant, is the gateway of the inner ward. 
The arch is gone, but there remain two half- 
round flanking towers, with prolonged sides. 
They are of 7 ft. internal diameter, with walls 
7 ft. thick, and are open at the gorge. They 
are later than the keep, and probably of the 
time of Richard I. or John. 

The outer or great ward of the castle lay to 
the south and west, and was evidently contained 
within a very broad and lofty bank and a deep 
ditch. The ditch seems to have opened at each 
end into the ditch of the mound, and to have 
covered from one-third to one-half of it. Much 
of the bank has been thrown back into the 
ditch, and houses built upon the site, but 
enough remains to show the magnitude and 
general direction of the whole. There is no 
visible trace of masonry on the bank, but it 
must certainly have carried a wall. The earth- 
works seem to indicate two courts, and there is 
a gap which may represent the outer gate on 
the west side. 








A BAZAAR IN THE EAST. 


Not the East of glowing sun and vivid colour- 
ing,—of opalescent sky, of gilded domes, and 
minarets,—where nature throws such a jewel- 
tinted mantle over the prosaic and sad attri- 
butes of poverty that they become almost 
poetical and picturesque,—but in that East of 
our great city, where too often, alas, we meet, 
in all its unredeemed ugliness, the grim scare- 
crow of dire distress. It is so often in the in- 
terest of progress,—of humanity,—we are 
obliged to show the darker shadows of the 
picture, that it is with positive relief and 
pleasure we exhibit now and then the brighter 
side. 

In this East, a little army of good men and 
true are (with the same unflinching courage, 
the indomitable perseverance that animates 
our soldiers on land, our blue-jackets at sea) 
waging their war. With no grant from Govern- 
ment, no pomp or pageantry to nerve them to 
great deeds, no outward applause,—for they 
are mostly those who “do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame,” a reason that prevents 
me alluding tothem by name. They are men 
honourable in the church, in the medical pro- 
fession, in the sister services, and there are 
others also, who, irrespective of position, are all 
zealous workers in the same good cause; men 
who, as Mr. Wilson remarked, are all united, 
—whatever their political opinions may be,— 
all “true blue,” in fact, when the ques- 
tion is for the good of humanity; and they 
have their unflagging contingents, their 
ever-ready helpers of the other sex, and from 
all phases of society. The lady of fashion, 
the deaconesses who, though in the world are 
“not of the world,” and the woman of less 
elevated rank, but who is yet more intimately 
acquainted with the actual wants and sorrows 
of those of her own status in society than we 
are. Then there are those who are seeking not 
only to elevate but to amuse. The fancy fairs 
in the West have been such a success this year, 





why should not the East have the gratification 
of seeing what it could do on a smaller scale ? 
So the occasion of the distribution at the fifteenth 
annual flower show was eagerly seized to give 
them a “ bazaar” —a multum in parvo affair— 
with prettily-decorated stalls, and bearing a 
family resemblance toits more full-blown sisters 
in the West. The spot chosen was the large 
school-rooms in Granby-row, in the parish of 
St. Mathias, Bethnal-green. The object was 
also that the money laid out by the visitors 
should be returned them, as it is to be expended 
in a heating apparatus for their church in the 
winter. 

I have not a vague idea even yet of how, 
what with tunnels and changes of trains, 
and the traversing of a network of streets, I 
arrived at my destination, and, after a little 
jocular chaffing, but nothing in comparison to 
what I expected we should have to run the 
gauntlet of, found ourselves in our bazaar. No 
cross-legged Turks, no jewelled pipes, no, alas! 
no attar of roses, no glittering stuffs that look but 
garments fit for the lovely princesses of the 
‘“ Arabian Nights” ; but articles of solid utility 
in the way of clothing, and toys for the children, 
of whom there is always an astoundingly plen- 
tiful crop in Bethnal-green. There was a room 
where all the flowers were exhibited. One of 
the prizes, a fuschia of enormous size, trained 
by a bedridden person; then a little apple-tree 
raised from a pip, tobacco-plants, creepers of 
all kinds, &c. One of the prizes was won by one 
of our best velvet-weavers. In another room 
were cases with medals exhibited, several 
from the Peninsular War, some from the relics 
of bygone “braves,” others from living owners, 
but all proving whatever their actual dwelling- 
place, Bethnal Green was evidently their 
nation. Pieces of chain-armour from India, 
snuff-boxes with pictures of Louis XVI. and 
others, evidently lent by some of the descen- 
dants of the Huguenot exiles of La Belle France. 
There were other pictures, too. The crowd 
grew denser towards eight o'clock in the 
evening, and then the doors were closed, whilst 
Mr. Briggs, their excellent and energetic rector, 
mounted the platform, and, with his sister, and 
Dr. Gills, and some other gentlemen, distributed 
the prizes. It was a sight to see the waves of 
upturned faces. Then, after the distribution, 
the good-natured crowd surged about and made 
their little purchases with much less chaffering 
than I have seen amongst finer folks. There 
might have been a good deal of noise, as the 
big drum was rather rashly entrusted to two 
sturdy young Britons; there might have been 
rather more hubbub than marks the calm 
repose of the Vere de Veres, but no one could 
go away without feeling he had never seen 
more forcibly illustrated the proverb ‘‘ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Gentle and simple see in that small space how 
much there is of excellence in either, and can 
say of each other, as Captain de Hatry and 
Sam Gerridge do in “‘ Caste,” “ Well, after all, 
there’s something in him.” CARLEON. 








THE BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX EYE 
INFIRMARY. 


THE building in which the work of this institu- 
tion (founded half a century ago by the late Dr. 
Pickford) is carried on is being internally re- 
constructed. The old building in the Queen’s- 
road has been entirely removed; and on the 
ground-floor, in the main body of the building, 
is being constructed a large ward for men, its 
dimensions being 38 ft. 6 in. long by 24 ft. wide, 
and 16 ft. high. This will give accommodation 
for twelve or fourteen in-patients. Imme- 
diately above will be a ward of the same 
dimensions, except as to height, which will be 
2 ft. less, for women. To secure perfect venti- 
lation, these wards are built upon arches, and 
ventilating shafts and flues, upon the most 
approved principles, are constructed in every 
available angle of the — pag ay —_ 
ing arrangements (by stoves) wi in the 
pon Pi of each whe, both of which will be 
connected with the kitchen by a hydraulic 
lift. In the basement will be a sitting-room 
and bedroom for the caretaker, the dispensary 
and waiting-room for out-patients, the surgeon’s 
room and “ dark room” for examination of the 
diseased or injured eyes of those who may seek 
the assistance of the institution. With the 
exception of the last-mentioned room, all the 
apartments in the basement will be light and 





and airy,—the plans having been very carefully 
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prepared by the architect, Mr. Somers Clarke, 
jun., of Dean’s-yard, Westminster. They will 
be reached by a short and easy flight of steps 
at the southern (or right-hand) side of the 
building. On the ground-floor will be an 
entrance-hall (18 ft. 8 in. by 13 ft.) with 
matron’s room, and spare ward for special 
cases on the right-hand side of the hall. On the 
opposite side will be the Board-room, 25 ft. 
long; with a male convalescent room over. 
At the rear of the entrance-hall will be 
the main wards already alluded to and de- 
scribed; and on the second floor, corresponding 
with those on the ground-floor, will be the 
nurses’ room, and another spare ward for 
special cases. The present front elevation, 
which is of the Corinthian order of architec- 
ture, will remain standing, but the flight of 
long steps leading to the building will be 
reduced to three in number; the new “ ground- 
line’’ being placed at that level. The massive 
fiuted columns will be lengthened at the base 
to correspond with this alteration, thus giving 
the facade, which will be 36 ft. high to the 
eaves, and 46 ft. to the ridge, a loftier 
appearance. 

The work in hand will (according to the 
Brighton Herald) be finished and the Institution 
ready for the reception of patients by the end 
of the present year, the contract (4,350/.) being 
in the hands of Messrs. Cheesman & Co., of 
Brighton. 








ST. JOHN’S WOOD SYNAGOGUE. 


Tur St. John’s Wood Synagogue, just now 
consecrated, occupies a site at the corner of 
Abbey-road and Marlborough-place. The archi- 
tectural character of the building is Byzantine, 
freely treated. The building is faced with red 
Fareham bricks, with terra-cotta and Dumfries 
stone dressings and ornamental details. The 
elevation facing the Abbey-road consists of a 
colonnade of arches, supported by red Dumfries 
stone columns, with enriched capitals. This 
colonnade is flanked by two turreted towers, 
with a gable between. The elevation to Marl- 
borough-place is of a more simple character, 
but treated with the same architectural effects. 
The colonnade is approached by a broad flight 
of steps, leading into a vestibule 13 ft. wide by 
27 ft. long. At each end of this vestibule isa 
staircase leading to the ladies’ gallery, situated 
on the first-floor level. Under the stairs on 
one side is the secretary’s office, and on the 
other side, gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, retiring- 
rooms, &c. 

The ground-floor of the synagogue is entered 
from the vestibule by three large doors, opening 
outwards, and can also be approached from the 
east end, where additional doors have been pro- 
vided, so as to afford every facility for ingress 
or egress. 

The first floor has been, as before mentioned, 
appropriated to the ladies’ galleries, which are 
very wide, and have broad passages behind the 
seating, so arranged as to prevent crowding, to 
insure decorum, and, in the event of panic, to 
afford an easy means of egress. The galleries 
have no fewer than four doors devoted to their 
use. The west gallery is carried over the 
vestibule, and forms an architectural feature of 
the interior. Off the landings of the staircases 
are ladies’ retiring-rooms, lavatories, &c. 

On the second floor is a large committee- 
room, with lavatories and retiring - room 
attached. 

The synagogue proper consists of a centre 
nave and two aisles, the galleries being sup- 
ported upon coupled iron columns of orna- 
mental design; these columns are carried up 
to the ceiling. An ornamental screen forms 
the gallery front, enriched with a vine-leaf 
running ornament, and ornamental iron panell- 

ing. The west end is formed by a series of 
arcadings in harmony with the other portions of 
the gallery, and the east end is devoted to the 
Ark or sanctuary, which is formed in a deep 
arched recess approached by a flight of marble 
steps. The chamber for the reception of the 
scrolls of the law, is approached from the sanc- 
tuary recess, and is of a very ornamental 
character, its entrance being flanked by marble 
columns with enriched capitals, supporting a 
tympanum, and decorated with symbolical en- 
richments. The windows are filled with stained 
glass from the architect’s design, and executed 
by Mr. William Gibbs, of 397, Kingsland-road. 

The seating has been executed by Messrs. Cohen 

& Sons, of Curtain-road. The almemer, or 

reading-desk, is of pitch-pine, having the choir 


behind and the warden’s seats in front. A 
pulpit has also been provided, and has been 
executed from the architect’s design by Messrs. 
Cox, Son, Buckley, & Co., of 28, Southampton- 
street, Strand. The dimensions of the syna- 
gogue proper inside the walls, are 08 ft. by 
45 ft. 6 in., and the height of the ceiling is 
31 ft. 6 in. 

Owing to the necessity for consecrating the 
building before the members of the congrega- 
tion and their triends leave town, the time 
has been limited to complete the decorations of 
the building, but a portion has been executed 
by Mr. Rich, of Fortis-road, Kent ish-town, 
under the direction of the architect, which, 
although simple in character, evidences an 
appreciation of harmony and colour. 

The heating and ventilation have been care- 

fully considered. Pure air is admitted into the 
building in a vertical direction, either at a cold 
or warm temperature, and the impure or vitiated 
air is carried off by means of ventilating ducts 
which have been provided over and under the 
galleries and in the main ceiling, an upward 
current being induced by means of Bunson’s 
gas-burners. The heating is by means of 
Weeks & Co.’s (King’s-road, Chelsea) new 
hydro-caloric coils, the furnaces, &c., being 
placed in a fireproof compartment in the base- 
ment. The gas has also been very carefully 
arranged, and the lighting of any portion of 
the building is under immediate control, and 
can be turned on or regulated at pleasure from 
the exterior, so that the congregation will not 
be disturbed during service by attendants 
entering the building for the purpose of lighting 
the burners. This portion of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. D. Cohen, of 8 & 9, Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury. The gasfittings throughout 
have been supplied by Messrs. Defries & Sons, 
Mr. Coleman Defries having presented the 
candelabra for the sanctuary. The memorial 
light was presented by Mr. Isodore Spielman. 
The synagogue will accommodate, on the 
ground-floor, about 240 male worshippers, and 
in the galleries about 250 ladies. 
A separate house has been built for the 
beadle, containing every convenience. The 
cost of the building, exclusive of tae purchase 
of the site, furniture, &c., will be about 8.0001. 
The builders are Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
Woolwich, and Mr. H. H. Collins, F.R.1.B.A., 
is the architect. 








FROM ABROAD. 


The Berlin Hygienic Erhibition.—At a recent 
meeting of the central body, it was recom- 
mended by the select committee charged with 
the question of reconstruction, that the new 
building should be of iron and glass, and should 
be erected upon the site of the one which was 
destroyed, the original plans being followed as 
far as possible. It was further stated that the 
work could be completed by May, 1883. ‘The 
cost of the new building is estimated at equal 
to 10,0001. The Emperor and the municipal 
authorities of Berlin have sent contributions 
towards the expenses, which will be repaid, no 
doubt, out of the receipts, the amount calcu- 
lated upon for exhibitors’ space, entrance- 
money, being fully equal to meeting all cost of 
construction and maintenance. 
Permanent Industrial and Art Exhibition at 
Cologne.—At Ehrenfeld, a suburb of Cologne, a 
building has just been completed, which is in- 
tended for apermanent exhibition. The structure 
is described as being executed in solid masonry 
on alarge scale, and as having atower which will 
render it an object of interest to any one looking 
from a slight distance at the general features 
of the city. The site occupies about 9,000 
square yards, and further space has likewise 
been reserved for trials of agricultural imple- 
ments. The building itself contains fifteen 
spacious rooms, six vaulted cellars, five covered 
halls, machinery annexe, with boiler-house, 
‘room, concert and assembly rooms, &c. 
The wine and beer saloons, in the old German 
style, are, as might be expected, to be found 
amongst the features of the exhibition. The 
display of objects of interest is as yet on a small 
scale, but includes exhibits of machinery and fur- 
niture, as well as some objets d’art. 
_ The Ruins at Rolandseck on the Rhine.—These 
interesting ruins are receiving skilful attention 
at the present moment, one of the arches 
having suffered considerably since it was 
partially restored in 1840. The expenses of the 
work are being borne by the present owner of 





the spot, a princess of Hesse. Under the 
direction of the Burgomaster of Remagen, the 
approaches have been improved, and basalt 
steps placed at spots where the ascent is parti. 
cularly steep. Portions of the surrounding 
trees have been cleared, in order to allow of a 
better view being obtainable of the romantic 
scenery of the district. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


By invitation of Mr. J. C. Edwards, a number 

of the members of the Liverpool Architectural] 
Society paid a visit to the Pen-y-bont Terra- 
cotta Works at Ruabon, on Wednesday, the 26th 
of July. They were conducted over the works 
by Mr. J. C. Edwards, Mr. E. Lloyd Edwards, 
Mr. Richardson (chief of the designing depart- 
ment), and Mr. Bryan (general manager), who 
thoroughly explained the successive stages of 
manufacture. Commencing with the clay- 
getting, the party were conducted first to the 
huge pit from which the clay is obtained, and 
where clay-getting in its various forms was in 
operation (en passant, it may be said that 
the stock of clay is practically unlimited). 
Thence they were taken to the grinding and 
pugging-mills, through the engine-house, and 
from these in succession through the brick- 
making department, — “ wire - cut,” patent 
pressed, and moulded bricks of every type being 
in process of manufacture; next through the 
drying-sheds, where all the waste steam is 
made available for the purpose; and thence 
into the portion of the works where ordinary 
thick quarry-tiles are made, and through the 
terra-cotta department, where huge blocks, 
destined for the main cornice of the Manchester 
Guardian Offices, the Rainhill Lunatic Asylum, 
and other prominent buildings, were being 
turned out, together with every conceivable 
form of moulded work required throughout 
a building, including balustrading, heads 
and bases of columns and pilasters, carved 
panels, swags, pedestals, terminals, vases, 
ridge-tiles, &c., made to order for buildings 
in every part of the country. A visit was 
then paid to the modelling-rooms, where a 
number of men and boys were at work, 
modelling in plaster of Paris, from designs 
either made by Mr. Edwards, or sent to him by 
architects to be carried out. The foundation 
of this department was understood to be due to 
the energy of the general manager (Mr. Bryan), 
who gained his knowledge in the South Kea- 
sington Schools, and has here raised a school 
of modelling of which any man might be 
proud, the material upon which he has had 
to work being entirely local talent, in the 
shape of National School-boys, who have been 
trained to a pitch of excellence which is 
surprising. The party next went through the 
drawing office, where a number of dranghtsmen 
were at work, presided over by Mr. Richardson 
(a pupil of Mr. Verity, architect). The draw- 
ings of works in hand were inspected, and then 
the roofing-tile department was gone over. 
Here the manufacture of roofing-tiles in all its 
branches was thoroughly explained, and the 
encaustic tile department entered. This portion 
of the works is under the management of 
Mr. Denny, who very clearly explained, in 4 
practical manner, the entire process, which 
was generally pronounced to be of a most inte- 
resting character; then the clay-mixing rooms 
(for colours other than those of the natural clay), 
the fitter’s shop, where the intricate patterns 
for encaustic tiles are made, the pattern-roomi, 
where thousands of patterns of moulded bricks, 
&c., are stored, and the tile store-room, were 
successively explored, and in the latter numerous 
entirely new samples were exhibited, which were 
very favourably commented upon. The tile- 
glazing process and firing were then explained, 
and finally several kilns just being drawn were 
entered and the contents examined. 
Many acres of land are covered by the works, 
and they are a surprising instance of what can 
be done with capital and energy combined, the 
whole being the result of only ten years’ work, 
and having been built up bit by bit as the trade 
was found to develop. 








A shocking Accident has occurred at Gates- 
head. As the workers at Scott’s brickyard were 
having their dinner a portion of a burning kiln 
fell upon them, killing two boys on the spot. 
The men received severe injuries in their efforts 





to rescue the bors. 
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THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A ceneraL meeting of this Society was held 
on Satarday last, when a visit was paid to the 
Church of St. Olave, Hart-street, Crutched 
Friars. There was a good attendance of mem- 
bers and visitors, amongst those present being 
Mr. Pitman, Mr. Garratt, Mr. Lambert, Mr. 
(oodman, Mr. W. Ash, Mr. Crace, Mr. Brabrook, 
Mr. Thrupp, Mr. Price, Mr. Edwin N ash, and Mr. 
(. H. Birch (one of the honorary secretaries). 
The Rev. A. Povah, rector, in a paper on the 
church, said there was a tradition about a 
cripple in France who dreamed that he saw a 
venerable old man who told him that if he went 
to St. Olave, in London, he would regain his 
strength. He proceeded on his way, and on his 
arrival was at length directed by a citizen to 
St. Olave’s, Hart-street. The cripple, it is said, 
rolled his body over the threshold into the yard, 
and immediately rose up restored to strength. 
Whether that were true or not, the essayist 
said it was certainly true that King Olaf, 
after whom the church was named, was 
famous in his lifetime for his victories over the 
Danish invaders. The first account they had of 
the living was that in the year 1319,—the reign 
of Henry II.,—an inquiry was made about the 
monastery. The church, however, was not to 
be regarded as earlier than the reign of 
Henry IV. The foundations of the chancel 
consisted of unhewn stone, while the columns 
and arches were of Purbeck of an inferior 
quality. The ceiling was of oak, a part of it 
having been renewed in 1633. The vestry 
minutes contained some curious items. In the 
vear 1713 instructions were given for the foot- 
men to be placed in one of the galleries and the 
maid-servants in pews sufficiently remote for 
the purpose; also that none should be admitted 
to the ancient’s gallery except parish officers. 
The old communion-table was placed in the 
church 121 years ago, having been obtained by 
voluntary subscription. The present reredos 
was designed by Sir George Gilbert Scott, and 
placed there by the present rector, the pulpit, a 
very fine old specimen of carving, having been 
brought from a neighbouring church. Amongst 
those who slept in the vaults beneath was the 
wife of Samuel Pepys, on whose monumental 
plate are written the following words :—*“ She 
would not bring any offspring because she 
could not bring forth any equal to herself.’ 
The registers date back to the year 1576, and 
ainongst those who signed their names in them 
were Samuel Pepys and the celebrated Earl of 
Essex. Mr. H. B. Wheatley afterwards read an 
amusing paper on worthies connected with the 
church, referring chiefly to the curious gossip 
of the old diarist, Pepys, to whom, as we have 
lately mentioned, it is proposed to erect a mouu- 
ment in this church. 

The visitors afterwards proceeded to the 
Church of All Hallows Barking, at the eastern 
end of Great Tower-street, a building which is 
much larger and much lighter in appearance 
than the church of St. Olave. Although it 
escaped the fire of 1666, not a large portion of 
it can be called ancient. The original church 
was in the Norman style, but nothing remains 
of that style now except the foundation ; the 
rest 18 debased Gothic. The secretary read a 
paper prepared by the Rev. Joseph Maskell, 
who was travelling on the Continent, in which 
1t was stated that the first grant in connexion 
with the church was made by Walter, the 
bishop in the reign of Stephen, the grant being 
afterwards confirmed by Henry II. Thechiirch 
existed under its present name as early as the 
Norman period of English history, and the nuns 
came thither from Barking, in Essex, up to the 
time of the demolition of the monasteries. 
Alderman John Cope founded the chancel, and 
amongst those who were interred in the vaults 
of the church was William Tim, the first 
collector and editor of Chaucer’s poems. Many 
eminent men were born in this parish, including 
Bishop Andrews, William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, who first saw the light on Tower- 
hill, and the late Lord Chief-Justice Bovill, who 
— born in Catherine-court in the year 1810. 
Rikon Se of St. Mary was founded by 
-+» Whose lion heart is still to be seen 
ma case at Rouen. Edward I. confirmed these 
privileges, and aiso set up in the church an 
ee of the Virgin Mary, he having been told 
rs a vision that by so doing he would conquer 
he iar and the Scotch and be victorious in 

\s battles. The pulpit and sounding-board 
wer i age ang 
© set up in the reign of James I. 





BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON the 25th ult. this Society held its seventh 
annual meeting, at Stow-on-the-Wold, under 
the presidency of Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., 
the out-going President. 

The report of the Council, which was sub- 
mitted, stated that there were at present 446° 
annual members and 74 life members. The 
income of the society for the financial year 
1881-2, including last year’s balance, was 
4691. 12s. 9d., and there was now a balance of 
198/. 1s. 10d. in the treasurer’s hands. Since 
the last report of the Council the society had 
held its annual summer meeting at Chepstow, 
its annual winter meeting at Gloucester, and 
three local meetings, two in the Forest of Dean, 
and one at Berkeley Castle. These meetings 
produced more than sufficient materials for the 
sixth volume of the society's transactions. The 
Council had to announce the loss of more than 
700 volumes of the Transactions for the years 
1877-81, owing to a disastrous fire at the 
printers. It was gratifying to be able to 
announce that during the last year Lord 
Fitzhardinge had very liberally and courteously 
given his consent to the very valuable MS. of 
John Smyth, the antiquarian, written in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and the 
ancient MS. Register of the Abbey of St. 
Augustine at Bristol, which are preserved in 
the muniment-room at Berkeley Castle, being 
printed by the society for its members. During 
the present year a very valuable work, “Archx- 
ological Handbook of the County of Gloucester,” 
would be privately printed by Mr. G. B. Watts, 
one of the members of the society and a 
member of the Council. By a careful personal 
survey of the whole county, Mr. Watts had 
been enabled to discover a great number of 
Roman and British camps, &c., which had 
hitherto been unknown. These were all shown 
in the maps which would accompany the work. 
The Council regretted that, with such a work on 
its hands as Smyth’s MSS., it would be unable 
for the present to print the account of Flaxley 
Abbey, by Mr. A. Crawley Boevey. They 
deeply regretted the retirement of Mr. Palmer 
Hallett (as one of the general secretaries), 
whose eminent services entitled him _ to 
deep and lasting gratitude on the part 
of the members. The kind consent, how- 
ever, of Dr. Caldicott, head-master of the 
Bristol Grammar School, to undertake the work 
of general secretary, had enabled the Council to 
accede to Mr. Hallett’s wish to retire. With 
regret they announced the resignation of Mr. J. 
Reynolds as local secretary for Bristol, and de- 
sired to nominate Mr. E. Strickland in his revom. 
The following members of the Council retired 
by rotation:—Mr. J. T. D. Niblett, Mr. G. B. 
Watts, the Rev. Canon H. A. Ellacombe, the 
Rev. W. B. Oakley, Mr. W. Cripps, and Dr. 
Paine. The Council also regretted the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. Bellows, and nominated in his 
room the Rey. S. E. Bartlett. In the room of 
Dr. Caldicott, Mr. H. J. Reynolds was nomi- 
nated on the Council. The Council, having 
heard that it was in contemplation by the Dean 
and Chapter of Bristol to destroy the ancient 
Minster-house, had thought it proper to appoint 
a committee to protest against such destruction. 

The retiring president then introduced the 
new president (Mr. E. Rhys Wingfield), who 
delivered an address. 

The Rev. R. W. Hippisley, rector of Stow-on- 
the-Wold, proposed, and the Rev. D. Royce 
seconded, that the following gentlemen be 
requested to accept the position of members 
of the Council :—Messrs. J. D. T. Niblett, G. B. 
Watts, the Rev. Canon H. N. Ellacombe, the 
Rev. W. B. Oakley, Mr. W. Cripps, Dr. Paine, 
Mr. J. Reynolds, and Mr. R. Bramble. This 
was carried unanimously. 

Sir W. Guise moved, and Mr. Niblett 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the retiring pre- 
sident (Sir J. Maclean). 

The motion having been carried with accla- 
mation, Sir John replied, saying that he had 
felt no difficulty in carrying out the duties of 
the office. 

The members subsequently visited the parish 
church. On the south wall of the nave there 
is a large picture of the Crucifixion, by Casper 
de Crayer, the contemporary and friend of 
Rubens and Vandyck. The ancient cross in the 
Market-place was next visited. Originally it 
was avery fine piece of work, said the Rev. 
D. Royce, but till a few years ago it was used 





as a lamp-post. In 1878, however, the inha- 


bitants of Stow restored it, to commemorate 
the munificence of the late Mr. J. C. Chamber- 
layne, who gave 2,0001. to obtain a supply of 
pure water for the town. Breaks being taken, 
the party proceeded to Nether Swell and Upper 
Slaughter Churches, and inspected some earth- 
works. The annual dinner took place in the 
evening, and afterwards some papers on local 
subjects were read. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, the members pro- 
ceeded in breaks to Icomb-place, a large and 
interesting old mansion, and the Manor-house of 
Icomb in former times. Here a paper was read 
by the Rev. D. Royce, of Nether Swell, one of 
the local secretaries of the association. The 
residence, which is quadrangular in plan, is 
thought to have been built in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and it was for a long time the 
seat of Sir John Blacketts. In Icomb church 
there is a chantry, and the Icomb Manor estate 
(whose proprietors are traceable from the time 
of Edward III. to the present day) is still liable 
for the repair of that chantry. Mr. Royce and 
Mr. Waller, of Gloucester, conducted parties 
over the building, pointing out its most impor- 
tant features. Bledington Church was next 
visited, and was described by Mr. Cutts, who 
carried out the partial restoration which the 
edifice has recently undergone. It contains 
Norman, Transitional Norman, and Early 
English work, but is mostly later; the tower, 
as is the case at Upper Slaughter, is built 
within the church. A long drive took the 
members to Chastleton-house, a large early 
sixteenth-century residence, now belonging to 
Miss Whitmore-Jones. Chastleton Camp was 
next visited. The Rev. D. Royce was of opinion 
that this was originally a British camp, but it 
was afterwards altered and used by the Romans. 
Sir John Maclean doubted if it was ever a 
British camp. <A conversazione was held in St. 
Edward’ s-hall, Stow-on-the- Wold, in the evening. 

A concluding meeting was held on Thursday, 
the 27th, when it was decided that the next 
annual meeting of the society should be held at 
Bath. The choice of a president for the Bath 
meeting was left to the Council. Subsequently 
a large party took breaks for the third and last 
day’s excursion. The first halt was at Salmons- 
bury Camp, near Bourton-on-the-Water, where 
a piece of wall was exposed. They next pro- 
ceeded to Farmington, where they were met by 
the vicar, who pointed out the various features 
of the church. A few miles’ further driving 
brought the party to Northleach, an old and 
decayed town, once a great centre for Cotswold 
woolstaplers, and afterwards the home of cloth- 
weaving. An inspection of the parish church 
followed, a descriptive paper being read by the 
Rev. D. Royce, of Nether Swell. The next 
place visited was Hampnett, where there is 
much Norman work and a fifteenth-century 
tower. At Notgrove the manor-house was 
visited. Hete lived the Gloucestershire family 
of Whittingtons, from which the celebrated 
Dick Whittington came, and in the chancel of 
the church are two effigies of members of the 
family. Near to Notgrove Station a British 
barrow was inspected, and a paper by Mr. G. B. 
Watts was read. 








THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 
MEETING AT CARLISLE. 


Tne Royal Archwological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland commenced its annual meet- 
ings at Carlyle on Tuesday last. Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, president; Mr. Freeman, the 
historian of the Norman Conquest, who presides 
over the historical section; Mr. Evans, who 
presides over the antiquities section ; and Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who will be president of the 
architectural section; the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. Collingwood Bruce, Precentor Ven- 
ables, Mr. Tucker (Somerset Herald) and other 
archeologists are among those attending the 
meeting. The opening address was delivered 
by the Bishop of Carlisle as president of the 
meeting. The address dwelt at length upon the 
interesting nature of the antiquarian and arc. 
ological asseciations of the city of Carlisle, 
which a high authority (Mr. Freeman) had said 
“stand out beyond those of almost any other 
English city on the surface of English history. 
The bishop observed that the time had gone by 
in which archeology could be confounded with 
antiquarianism of the Monkbarns type. We 
recognised that archeology, being in reality the 
science of past time, was the basis of history, of 
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politics, even in a certain sense, of religion 
itself. 

Lord Talbot, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the Bishop of Carlisle for his address, intimated 
his intention to retire from the presidency of 
the Institute. Having now occupied that posi- 
tion for about thirty years, he thought that he 
had earned his retirement. 

Mr. Freeman expressed regret at this an- 
nouncement, and hoped it was not too late for 
Lord Talbot to consider the matter. 

His lordship replied that he would not desert 
the Institute in a pinch; but he asked them to 
take his case into consideration. 

The proceedings of the meeting were thus 
brought to a close. 

A perambulation of the city was afterwards 
made, and several places of interest visited. 
The Mayor of Carlisle, Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, 
gave a conversazione in the evening, at which 
Mr. Freeman read an interesting paper upon 
the position of Carlisle in history. 

On Wednesday there was an excursion to the 
Penrith district. A party, numbering nearly 
300, inspected the objects of antiquarian inte- 
rest with which the district abounds. Short 
addresses were delivered by Mr. Evans, Presi- 
dent of the Antiquarian Section; Professor 
Stevens, of Copenhagen; and Mr. Clark, of 
Dowlais. Inthe evening the Antiquarian Sec- 
tion met under the presidency of Mr. Evans, 
when Lord Talbot de Malahide read a paper on 
the antiquities of Algeria. 








THE ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


A MEETING of the Board of Guardians of 
St. Pancras was held at the Vestry-hall, under 
the presidency of Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
on the 27th ult., when the vexed question 
which has agitated the parish during the last 
four or five years, of whether an enlarged 
workhouse shall be erected on the site of 
the present workhouse or a new additional 
workhouse be erected elsewhere, was brought toa 
termination,—that is, if the Local Government 
Board do not further interpose. The arbitrating 
architect, Mr. Arthur Cates, pronounced in 
favour of the plans of Messrs. Young & Hall 
and of Mr. H. H. Bridgman, as being the only 
ones complying with the requirements of the 
Local Government Board, and recommended the 
guardians to select either of these competitors 
as architect for the new workhouse buildings. 
A report to this effect was now presented to the 
guardians, and on putting the names to a show 
of hands there were nine for Mr. Bridgman and 
seven for Messrs. Young & Hall. Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman was, therefore, declared elected, 
subject to his plans being accepted by 
the Local Government Board. It is believed 
the works will cost considerably over 100,0001. 
It will be remembered that the Guardians in 
the first instance, acting before they called in 
professional advice, selected the design sent in 
by Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle. Mr. 
Westacott moved that a cheque for 150 guineas 
be drawn for Mr. Arthur Cates, the consulting 
architect ; and four cheques, for 751. each, for 
each of the unsuccessful firms of architects who 
had competed. This was adopted. 








THE NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS AT SHREWSBURY. 


THE new buildings at Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 
which have been occupied for some little time 
past by the boys of the famous Grammar School 
belonging to the town, were formally opened by 
Lord Cranbrook on the 28th ult. By the 
removal to the new site, which has been accom- 
plished after much consideration, the school 
acquires advantages of residential comfort and 
playing space which were lamentably lacking in 
the historic buildings in Castle-street, passed by 
every visitor who enters the town from the 
railway station. Instead of the painfully 
apparent cramping character of the former 
situation, endeared to thousands by the proud 
associations of a distinguished public school, the 
new school and grounds occupy twenty-eight 
acres of beautifully picturesque land on an 
eminence overlooking the river Severn, and the 
work has been accomplished at a cost of up- 
wards of 40,0001. The principal building has 
been constructed in what is recognised as the 
Queen Anne style of architecture, and the 
Structure is one of the features of the town. 





Singularly enough the school is not an entirely 
new erection, but has been converted from a 
block which years ago fulfilled the purposes of 
the workhouse for the Atcham Union. It is 
superfluous to say that the conversion has been 
complete, and the provision for its future occu- 
pants of the most elaborate kind. The length 
of the school is 180 ft., with a breadth of 50 ft., 
and the three stories are chiefly devoted to 
class-rooms, the principal one in the second floor 
running two-thirds of the entire length of the 
building. To the west of the school is a house, 
built for the head-master, and in the rear of 
this are two hoases for the accommodation of 
the second masters. In the grounds stands a 
commodious cricket pavilion, and a boat-house 
has been fitted up on the edge of the river. 

Messrs. Treasure & Son, of Chester-street, 
Shrewsbury, executed the contracts for the 
school and head-master’s house, the estimates 
for which were respectively 14,000/. and 11,0001, 
from the designs of Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield. 
Mr. W. White, F.S.A., was the architect for the 
under-master’s houses, and the contract for 
11,0001. was undertaken by Mr. Oliver Jones, of 
Shrewsbury. In our volume for the latter half 
of 1881 (xli., pp. 330, 332) we gave a view and 
plans of one of the under-master’s houses. 








THE NEW GRESHAM ALMSHOUSES AT 
BRIXTON. 


Ix consequence of the ancient Gresham alms- 
houses in Whitecross-street being required for 
City improvements, new almshouses in con- 
nexion with this charity are now in course of 
erection at Brixton by the Mercers’ Company, 
acting as the Gresham Committee. The site of 
the new buildings is iy immediate contiguity to 
the Corporation almshouses, in Shepherd’s-lane, 
and has been purchased from the Corporation 
by the Gresham Committee for that purpose. 

The foundation-stone of the buildings was 
laid a few weeks ago, by one of the Gresham 
Committee. The block, which consists of eight 
separate houses, is 180 ft. in length and 24 ft. 
in height, consisting of one floor only. The 
elevation is of red Suffolk brick, with Portland 
stone windows, entrances, and dressings. Each 
house has an arched entrance, with large two- 
light moulded mullion windows, above which 
there is a projecting cornice, the elevation 
being surmounted by eight gablets, and the 
roof is covered in with red Broseley tiles. In 
the centre of the elevation there is a slab in 
Portland stone, containing a carved representa- 
tion of the Mercers’ Company’s arms, under 
which is an inscription recerding the date of 
the erection of the houses. 

Each house contains a living-room, 14 ft. b 
12 ft., together with a bed-room, 14 ft. by 9 ft., 
and kitchen, coal-cellar, and other conveniences. 
At the rear of the buildings each house has a 
piece of garden-ground about 40 ft. in depth. 

The buildings have been designed by Mr. G. 
Barnes Williams, architect to the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. Messrs. Ashby & Horner are the con- 
tractors, and Mr. Thomas Hopkins is foreman 
of the works. 








“PEDAL” ACTION CLOSET. 


A SIMPLE arrangement for actuating a closet 
with a pedal in place of a handle, has recently 
been patented by Mr. 8. H. Terry, and is being 
manufactured by Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, of 
No. 2, Newgate-street. 

Amongst other advantages of this arrange- 
ment are claimed cleanliness, economy of time, 
and increased simplicity of construction, there 
being actually fewer moving parts than in a hand- 
action closet. The mechanism is entirely self- 
contained, consequently no extra skill is required 
in fixing it, as is the case with treadle-action 
closets, which require joints and fulcrums to be 
fixed beneath the floor. Treadle-action closets 
having inaccessible moving parts, subject to 
corrosion, are liable to derangement and conse- 
quent waste of water; the action of this closet 
being non-automatic, there can be no more 
waste of water than with the old-fashioned 
handle-closet, and when fitted with Messrs. J. 
Tylor’s regulator-valve, which closes after the 

of a certain volume of water, whether 
the lever be held up or not, deserves the notice 
of corporations and water companies on the score 
of economy of water. In applying this action to 
valve-closets, the weight-lever is prolonged and 
carried through the riser,—the sunk brass dish, 
the handle, and its attachments, being done 





away with. This type of closet can be had 
with the pedal in front or at the side, as may be 
desired. The action is also being fitted to 
actuate “ syphon,” “ waste-preventer-water-. 
cistern-closets,” earth-closets, as well as ship's 
“above water-line”’ closets, at a cost which is 
almost identical with that of handle-closets. 

Mr. Edward Griffith, C.E., of 18, Abingdon- 
street, has adopted this type of closet, and, 
amongst other places, has put one into H.R.H. 
the Duke of Albany’s house, Claremont. It 
has met with the approval of Mr. Robert Raw- 
linson, C.B., and others. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


3,340. A. Drummond, Edinburgh. Securing 
glass to astragals andsash-bars. July 14, 1882. 

3,344. W. 5S. Laycock, Sheffield. Self-acting 
window-blind apparatus. July 14, 1882. 

3,358. A. W. White and J. H. Evans, London. 
Bell-traps for drains. July 14, 1882. 

3,361. T. Hughes, Market Drayton. Metallic 
glazing bars and fittings. July 15, 1882. 

3,371. H. A. Williams, Lincoln. Pulleys for 
window-blind rollers. July 15, 1882. 

3,416. T. J. Baker, Newark. Chimney-tops 
or ventilators. July 18, 1882. 

3,444. E. L. Ransome, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Artificial stone or concrete pavemert, &c. 
July 20, 1882. 

3,459. A. Dix and T. H. Dix, Rock Ferry. 
Apparatus for checking cords of blinds, &c. 
July 20, 1882. 

3,461. J. Shank, Barrhead. Valvular details 
of domestic apparatus for the supply, &c., of 
water. July 21, 1882. 

3,472. J. Solomon, London. Prevention of 
chimneys smoking. July 21, 1882. 

3,486. J. Leather, Liverpool. Ventilating 
appliances. July 22, 1882. 

3,487. E. Edwards, London. Apparatus for 
maintaining a constant draught in chimneys, 
&e. (Com. by A. Marques, Bordeaux.) July 
22, 1882. 

3,511. W. Wright, Plymouth. Flush cisterns, 
&e. July 24, 1882. 

3,550. C.S. Beauchamp, London. Automatic 
apparatus to ensure safety in case of fire in 
theatres and buildings. July 26, 1882. 

3,554. J. L. Thomasson, Worcester. Venti- 
lators. July 26, 1882. 

3,565. H. Morris, Manchester. Apparatus 
for adjusting ventilators, &c. July 27, 1882. 

3,573. A. L. Liberty, London. Construction 
of ornamental windows, blinds, &c. July 27, 
1882. 

NOTICES TO PROCEED 


y | have been given by the following applicants on 


the dates named :— 
July 18, 1882. 


1,522. J. B. Denton, Westminster, and G. 
Butler, Turnham-green. Apparatus for flush- 
ing sewers, &c. June 29, 1882. 

1,579. D. Summerfield, Aston. Locks and 
latches. March 31, 1882. 

2,447. R. Henry, Edinburgh. Apparatus for 
opening and closing window-curtains. March 24, 
1882. 

Juiy 21, 1882. 


1,325. C. Slagg, Leeds. Drain and sewer 
pipes. March 18, 1882. 


July 25, 1882. 


1,351. J. Rettie, London. Binding for scaf- 
folding. March 20, 1882. 

1,357. J. Thom, Wolverhampton. Securing 
door-knobs to their spindles. March 21, 1882. 

1,434. E. G. Banner, London. Sewers. 
March 24, 1882. 

1,973. R. Boyle, London. Ventilators for 
buildings, &c. June 22, 1882. 

3,049. R. Searle, London. Manufacture of 
artificial stone. June 28, 1882. 


July 28, 1882. 


1,432. W. Bartholomew, London. Flushing 
tanks, &c. March 24, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending July 22, 1882. 
5,351. T. Rowan, London. Warming and 
ventilating. 


A lamp is placed in a tube or passage, one end of which 
is open to the outer air, and the other end terminates 0 








* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent te, 28, New 
Bridgeatrest, : gn grey 
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in the bottom of which is water while the 


ae bok, | 
meee be dee is filled with coke, &. From this box the 


air is passed to the room to be ventilated, Dec. 7, 1881. 
Prive 6d. é 

5.379. J. C. Baker, Liverpool. 
ships and buildings, &ec. 

Instead of drawing the air out of ships, buildings, &c., at 
one point, the ventilating-pipe has numerous branches 
terminating in orifices all over the place to be ventilated, 
Dec. 9, 1881. Price 6d. 

5.446. J. J. Royle, Manchester. 
reading-lamps, &e. Os 

‘sis an application and adaptation of the union joint 
anced in Patent No. 2,350 of 1879 to # pipe attached to 
the usual burner, and turned downward 80 as to have a 
lighted burner nearer to the table or floor. Dec, 13, 1881. 
Price 6d. 

5,466. W. Bash, 8S. Bash, and U. 8. Damsa, 
Manchester. Locks and latches. 

The “ sliders ” of the lock project through the case, and 
form the bolt or latch which secures the same. Steps are 
made in the catch to prevent the picking of the lock. 
Dec, 14, 1881. Price 6d, 

5.503. J. Milne, Edinburgh. Fire-lighter. 

This is made of asbestos in form of a ring, with a shallow 
metal vessel inside in which is paraffin oil and a wick. 
When this is lighted the apparatus is put inside the fire 
until the coals are kindled, (Pro, Pro.) Dec. 16, 1881. 


Price 2d. 

5.510. L. H. Barnett, Londoa. 
bedsteads, &c. 

These have two wheels supported by a horizontal frame, 


Ventilating 


Gasfittings, 


Castors for 


jivoted on a vertical axis. (Pro. Pro.) Dec. 16, 1881. 
rice 2d, 
5,515. J. D. Taylor, Halifax. Traps for 


sewers and drains. 
These are a 
is mercury to prevent the 
Dec. 16, 1881. Price 2d. 
5,526. T. Fletcher, Warrington. 
composition for fire-resisting purposes. 
Instead of fitting fireplaces with bricks, a plastic com- 
pound is used, consisting of a mixture of solution of silicate 


around the inlet-pipe of which 
gases from escaping. (Pro. Pro.) 


Plastic 


of soda or potash with ordinary fire-clay, (Pro, Pro.) 
Dec. 17, 1881. Price 2d. 
5,527. J. C. Millard, London. Cocks and 


valves. 

This is chiefly applicable to ball-valves. The supply-pipe 
enters the body of the cock at the side, and rises up inside 
the same to the valve. The outlet is the annular space 
between this pipe and the outer case of the body. The 
valve fits on the top of the supply-pipe, and is actuated by 
the ball. (Pro. Pro.) Dec. 17, 1881. 


Published during the Week ending July 29, 1882. 
5,424, E. A. Rippingille, Aston. Gas-stoves. 
This improves gas-stoves in a variety of minute details, 

which are shown in thirty-three figures in the drawings, 


hut which are not capable of being condensed. Dec. 12, 
Is8l. Price sd. 


0,004. B. C. Cross, Dewsbury. Apparatus 
for fastening, releasing, and preventing the 
rattling of window-sashes, &c. 

A plate is fixed to the window-frame, behind which is a 
spring plate carrying a knob, which protrudes through a 
hole in the fixed plate, and engages a hole in the edge of 
the sash. A movable bar is arranged to withdraw the 
knob from the hole. This is actuated by a pedal lever in- 
side the room. On the pressure of the foot on this lever 


the knob is withdrawn and the sash is free to move. Dec. 
18,1881. Price 6d. 


0,071. A. M. Clark, London. Manufacture of 
floor coverings. 

The canvas or other base of these floor coverings is 
covered with a mixture of ground animal fibre, mineral 
fibre, and a binding material such as varnish. Wood fibre 
may be used instead of animal fibre. (Com, by C. T. 


Meverand V. E, Meyer, J Cit J. U 
on” eae yer, Jersey City, U.S.A.) Dee. 20, 
0,072. E. A. Brydges, Berlin. Adjustable 
supports for small looking-glasses, &c. 
These are formed of bent wire, the ends of which fix in 
sockets in the back of the lass, &e. (Com, by U. 
Wiederer, Firth, Germany.) Dec, 20, 1881, Price 2d. 


rw 


0,076. = S. Cregren, Bromley. Heads and 
gratings for air-imlets, &c., of soil-pipes and 
drains. _— 

_A box is fitted, through the bottom of which the pipe 
rises so that the box forms a trough round the pipe. Pon 
the top is & grating, but the part immediately above the 
Apap 80 thet any oan - other solid matter fall- 

h enters the trough an : 
Dec. 20, 1881. Price tae oes not fall into the pipe. 

5,603. O. Trossin, London. Furnaces or fire- 
places for the consumption of smoke. 

The coal is coked in a hot chamber com icati i 

é © communicat th 
the fire before being burnt in the grate. The Rae ceatinesdl 
re 


in this hot chamber is carried by pipes t th : 
is burnt (Pro, Pro.). Dee, 22, isi. Price 2d. —* 








Mr. J. Pape Symes, who, for fourteen 
years, has superintended the engineering works 
of Messrs. Wailes & Robinson, of Euston-road, 
1s about to sail for the Cape for the benefit of 
his health, accompanied by his wife and family. 
As a mark of the esteem in which he is held by 
the employés of the firm, he has been presented 
by them with a gold watch and an address, 


while another testimonial has been presented to 


him by the apprentices. 





CLAIM UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 
ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 


Last week, at the Wandsworth County Court, 
a@ bricklayer’s labourer, named Robinson, 
brought an action against Mr. Nunn, of Trinity- 
road, Wandsworth, claiming damages for in- 
juries sustained by falling from a ladder while 
at work on premises belonging to the defendant, 
alleging that the injury was caused by the neg- 
ligence of those in the defendant’s employ. 

On behalf of the plaintiff it was stated that 
on the 24th of March he was employed at some 
houses which were being built for the defend- 
ant in Trinity-road, Upper Tooting. It was 
part of his duty to assist the carpenters and 
bricklayers by taking up bricks and wood to 
them. A wall had been built to the height of 
13 ft., when he was told to take up a piece of 
quartering. The ladder was only 3 ft. 4 in. 
above the scaffolding, instead of being the 
height of a man, and was consequently too 
short. It would not have reached the scaffold 
at all had it not been on a “ horse.” He carried 
the quartering in his right hand, and when 
he put out his left hand to reach the last 
rung of the ladder, as he thought, he 
missed his hold, and fell. He broke his right 
arm by the fall, and sustained other serious 
injuries, which compelled him to attend as an 
out-patient at St. George’s Hospital between 
ten and eleven weeks, and he had not since been 
able to do any work. Some time after the 
accident he saw the defendant, who offered to 
pay him 17s. a week if he would sign a paper, 
which he refused to do. Amongst the witnesses 
called for the plaintiff was Mr. Walter Green- 
brough, a builder and house decorator, who said 
he was acquainted with the building of scaffold- 
ing and the placing of ladders. He said that a 
ladder should be 5 ft. Gin. or 6 ft. higher than 
the scaffolding or landing. No one of experience 
would go up a ladder only 3 ft. 4 in. above the 
level. It was stated in the course of the 
hearing that the foreman placed the ladder 
where it was. 

On behalf of the defendant witnesses were 
called to prove that the ladder was about 6 ft. 
above the scaffolding. It was also stated that 
the plaintiff was not asked by any one in autho- 
rity to take the quartering up, but took it up 
on his own account. 

Mr. Nunn, the defendant, was called, and 
stated that he was an architect, and that he 
was building these houses for himself, and 
personally superintended the work. The height 
of the ladder above the scaffolding was between 
4 ft. and 5 ft., which he considered sufficient 
for safety. The plaintiff was in the employ- 
ment of the foreman of the bricklayers, and he 
(the defendant) had nothing to do with him. 
He explained, with regard to offering the 
plaintiff money, that he had been informed the 
men intended to subscribe 15s. a week for the 
plaintiff, and he thought he might do the same 
thing, and did so. 

The Judge said that under the first sub 
section of the Act he must hold the defendant 
liable, owing to the omission in the placing of 
the ladder. He gave judgment for the plaintiff. 
Damages 50/. and costs. 








GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Sin,—For your further information, I beg to 
say that the Council of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects has now received official notice 
that the Municipal Buildings Committee of the 
Town Council, having again considered their 
representation as to the exhibition of rejected 
sketches, unanimously adhere to their former 
decision. 

Further, that they have resolved to recom- 
mend to the Town Council that all the designs 
submitted in the final stage be publicly exhi- 
bited; and also that either the Corporation 
Galleries or the City Hall be given to the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects for a fortnight 
free of charge, for the exhibition of the rejected 
designs. The course before the Institute, 
therefore, is now clear, and the success of the 
proposed exhibition will depend on the co- 
operation of competitors themselves. 

It should be borne in mind that the Glasgow 
Institute is undertaking the trouble and respon- 
sibility of this exhibition entirely because 1t 1s 
thought that the interests of the profession 
demand it, and because they have been appealed 





nl 


to by architects in all parts of the country. It 
acts as an impartial professional society, not as 
a body of unsuccessful competitors. Neither 
the president nor the secretary, nor others on 
whom the burden of the work will chiefly fall 
were competitors in either of the competitions. 
Some expressions in professional journals seem 
to make this explanation necessary. 
WILLIAM MAcLEAN, Secretary. 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. : 








“DEMAND” VERSUS TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Sir,—I am glad to find that vour corre- 
spondent, an “Old Art Workman,” coincides 
with what I have repeatedly maintained in the 
Buiider and elsewhere, “that it is the master 
who most requires technical education, and that 
‘a this country we begin things at the wrong 
end.” Let us, however, rightly comprehend the 
due order and sequence of things in the pro- 
duction of the finer kinds of work. The masters 
would cast the onus of bad taste on the pur- 
chaser; ‘‘ we,” they would say, “respond tothe 
demand.” And this brings us to the head and 
front of the offending, and to my main conten- 
tion. Can there be the slightest doubt that if, 
as in times past, there were again to be a great 
demand for wood-carving and art-workmanship 
of every kind, there would be an eager and 
effective response both from masters and work- 
men?’ Demand is the great technical educator. 
It was ‘‘the demand” that made the great art 
epochs. Without this demand, technically 
educate men as you will, it will be in vain. 

W. Cave Tuomas, 








SAFETY IN THEATRES. 


Sirk, —Will you permit me the use of your columns 
to call attention to simple and efficient ventilators 
for roofs over the stage, which can be used either 
independently of, or in conjunction with, the curtain 
and hydraulic apparatus, explained in my letter on 
the subject of ‘‘ Fireproof Curtains,” published in 
your columns on the 11th of March last. 

Ventilators of any required size open outwards at 
the apex of the roof into a perpendicular position 
by means of the same hydraulic arrangement that 
raises or lowers the curtain as thereiu expiained, 
Attached to the ventilating-gear is a weight which 
gradually descends when hydraulic pressure is 
withdrawn, causing the ventilators to open into the 
position mentioned. The hydraulic main is always 
ready for an emergency. The ventilators cannot be 
closed, or, if in conjunction with the curtain, the 
latter cannot be drawn up in order to proceed with 
theatrical business unless the main is properly 
charged. Thus, in the event of fire it does not 
depend upon an official to charge the main in order 
to open the ventilators and lower the curtain. On 
the contrary, it is the discharge of the main by 
opening any one of the valves fixed for the purpose 
within or outside the building, as explained in 
my last letter, on which reliance is placed; this 
arrangement being preferable in consequence of its 
simple and certain action over any other known 
form of mechanical appliance ; it is under the control 
of any one, and, unless wilfully, cannot be easily 
disarranged without all officials on duty being aware 
of it. JOHN H. TYLER. 








Miscellanea. 


Cooper’s-hill Engineering College.—The 
distribution of prizes to the successful students 
in the eleventh session of Cooper’s-hill En- 
gineering College, took place on the 28th ult., in 
the presence of a large gathering. Lord Enfield, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, distributed 
the prizes. Messrs. H. B. Taylor and G. Wylie 
were appointed scholars of Cooper’s-hill ; Mr 
G. Wylie, third year student, was appointed 
Fellows scholar; Mr. H. M. J. Bacon gained a 
foundation scholarship in engineering; Mr. 
H. R. Hackman, the Argyll scholarship in 
natural science, given by the Marquis of Hart- 
ington; Mr. 8. P. A. Dyson, the Public Works 
Committee of the Council of India scholarship 
in applied mechanics ; and Mr. A. E. Orr, the 
president's scholarship in mathematics. Lord 
Enfield, who was received with cheers, said the 
report appeared to be everything that was satis- 
factory. The Secretary of State had agreed to 
sanction the expenditure of a sufficient sum of 
money to construct suitable laboratories, a new 
class-room, and a specimen room with proper 
machinery. The ranks of the students were 
about to be increased by the removal to Cooper’s- 
hill from Nancy of half the students under train- 
ing there for the Forestry Department in India. 
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Social Science Association.—The annual’ 
business meeting of this association was held on 
the 19th ult., the treasurer, Mr. Joseph Brown, 
Q.C., in the chair. A report, dealing with the 
action of the council in regard to various ques- 
tions taken up during the past twelve months, 
was presented and ordered to be circulated. 
These questions include copyright, married 
women’s property, settled land and conveyancing 
bills, foreign marriage laws, Irish poor laws, 
administration of hospitals, and notification of 
infectious diseases. Lord O’ Hagan was elected 
a permanent vice-president of the Association. 
and Mr. Hastings, M.P., was re-elected to the 
office of president of the council. The follow- 
ing were appointed secretaries of departments 
for the ensuing year:—(1) Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law, Mr. H. N. Mozley, Mr. 
R. Denny-Urlin, and Mr. A. Herbert Safford; (2) 
Education. Mr. Rowland Hamilton; (3) Health, 
Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr. Edward Seaton, M.D. ; | 
(4) Economy and Trade, Mr. George Baden- | 
Powell. M.A.. Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, Mr. Edward | 
J. Watherston; (5) Art, Mr. H. C. Boyes, and 
Mr. P.H. Rathbone. Mr. Westlake, Q.C., was) 
re-elected foreign secretary, Mr. Joseph Brown, | 
Q.C., treasurer, and Mr. Andrew Dunn and Mr. 
A. Edgar, LL.D., were appointed auditors for 
the ensuing vear. The standing committees of 
departments were also elected, and a financial 
statement was presented, showing a balance 
carried forward of 187!. 16s. 6d. 

Crystal Palace.— The award of scholarships 
and prizes to students in the ladies’ division of 
the Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, and 
Literature, was completed on Saturday, when 
Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., Mr. Joseph J. Jenkins, 
F.S.A., R. Soc. P.W.C., and Mr. G. Elgar Hicks, 
adjudicated on the work of the students in the 
art classes. The medal for water-colour paint- 

wz (landscape, architecture, &c.) was given 
to Mrs. Edward Milmer (née Hamilton), the 
certificate to Miss 8S. E. R. Horton, to whom the 
scholarship in art was adjudged ; the medal for 
water-colour painting from the life to Miss Jane 
M. Bethune, the certificate to Miss Lina Newall; 
the prizes for drawing from the antique to Miss 
M. Flood Page ; the certificate for drawing from 
the life to Miss E.S. Norton. The scholarship 
in music has been adjudged to Miss Alice 
Ferrier; the scholarship in modern languages, 
literature, &c., to Miss Elsie Atkins. 
ent’s Park -——An influential deputation 
from the inhabitants of Marylebone has waited 
on the First Commissioner of Works to urge 
him to throw open to the public the fourteen 
acres of ground, extending by the ornamental 
water from Hanover-gate to York-gate, for 
more than half a mile. which is now enclosed 
and reserved for the use of key-holders. Mr. 
Shaw-Leferre said that by the Act of 1851 the 
ground in question had passed from the Crown 
to the people, and he was himself of opinion 
that it would be most desirable to throw the 
fece of ground open. Hitherto the lessees of 
the Crown Estate had objected to this being 
done, alleging that if the ground were made 
public, their property would be depreciated in 
value. However, the question should now again 
engage his serious attention and that of the 
Government. He thought he saw his war to 
remove all difficulties, and by opening this 
ground to confer a great boon on the public. 

Sudden Death of an Architect —Mr. VW. 
Carter, Coroner for East Surrer, has held an 
inguiry at the Coroner's Court, Lambeth-road, 
into the death of Mr. David Thomas Childs. | 
aged fifty-one years, architect and surveyor, of | 
Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, and Grove-crescent, | 
Spring-grove, Kingston, Surrey, who was found | 
dead im a second-class carriage on the London | 
and South-Western Railway, near Raynes Park, | 
on the morning of the 27th ult. The deceased | 
left Surbiton at 9°50, and as the train neared | 
Raynes Park, deceased became very ill. The | 
train stopped at the station, where the 
officials were informed of the circumstances. 
The train, however, went on, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Childs expired. The jury returned 
a verdict of “ Death from natural causes.”’ 

Medais.—Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son's 
system of ventilation for buildings and ships 
was awarded the gold medal (highest prize) at 
the International Exhibition of Means and 
Appliances for the Protection and Preservation 
of Human Life, Alexandra Palace, London, 
July, 1882. 

Monumental —The committee for erecting 
a statue of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish 
have entrusted the commission for the work to 
dir. Albert Brace Joy. 
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Proposed Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition in Manchester.—The Manchester 
Courier says that suggestions have of late been 
thrown out in local art circles as to the desir- 
ability of holding an art exhibition in Man- 
chester on a scale commensurate with the 
importance of the district. The multifarious 
forms in which art has of recent years found 
development, however, impose the condition 
that an art exhibition, if it is to be truly repre- 
sentative, must take a much more comprehen- 
sive range than that of paintings and water- 
colour drawings, and that to meet the expecta- 
tions of the present generation it must include 
art in whatever form it may find expression, 
whether on the painter’s canvas, in the embel- 
lishment and decoration of the mansion, the 
works of the sculptor and the potter, the skill 
of the carver and metal worker, or in any of the 
numerous other forms, to which of recent years 
it has been applied. The chief difficulty in 
the way of holding such an exhibition has 
been that of finding a suitable building for 


an exhibition of so comprehensive a nature, and 


it was not until recently that the gentlemen 
who have interested themselves in the matter 
could see their way to overcoming it. The 
erection of the St. James’s Hall, however, has 
pointed the way out of the difficulty, and 
arrangements have been concluded for holding 
the exhibition in the above hall in the months of 
October and November next. Several of the best- 
known firms connected with art-manufactures 
have undertaken to become exhibitors. The 
services of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire have been 
secured as an art director, who will arrange and 
superintend the collection, and Mr. W. Ogden 
has been appointed to fulfil the duties of 
secretary. 

The Ancient Monuments ‘ Bill. — In 
the House of Lords, on the motion for going 
into Committee on this Bill, the Marquis 
of Salisbury said that, as the Bill interfered 
very seriously with the rights of property, the 
House onght to have some assurance that the 
schedule had been framed by competent autho- 
rity after due inquiry. The Lord Chancellor, in 
reply, said that the Bill had been for several 
years successively before Parliament, and had 
been very carefully considered by the Office of 
Works. He had reason to believe that the 
Bill was the result of an arrangement which 
had been come to by all persons interested in 
ancient monuments. Lord Talbot de Malahide 
expressed approval of the measure, which did 
not, however, go as far as he could wish. Most 
countries had a law for the protection of their 
ancient monuments. A few years since there 
was an attempt, which had proved most success- 
fal, to extend this law to Ireland. By this means 
pre-historic monuments, both lay and ecclesias- 
tical, in Ireland had been secured from destrac- 
tion. The Rock of Cashel] he might mention as 
one of the relics of antiquity which had been 
preserved. The House then went into Committee 
onthe Bill The varions clauses were agreed 
to with amendments. On the schedule, the 
Marguis of Salisbury moved to exclade from 
it an ? sient monument, the property of the 
Duke ot Richmond, who had expressed him- 
self as perfectly willing and able to protect the 
relic from destruction. The Lord Chancellor 
opposed the amendment, which was negatived. 

The Welding of Cast Steel.— At a meet- 
ing of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, held 
on the 3lst ult. in Edinburgh, Mr. Benjamin 
Aitken, foreman smith, read a paper on “ The 
Welding of Cast Steel.” The ordinary method, 
he remarked, of welding cast steel was to heat 
it a very little more than blood red; if heated 
much above that it would break off or crumble 
away, and thus become useless. In welding 
cast steel they must have some flux that 
would have an ameliorating influence on the 


steel, and allow it to be heated up to a welding 


heat, and at the same time retain its form and 
quality. After alluding to various compositions 
used for this purpose, including Drake's, which 
was sold at some 35s. per ewt., he said it had 
been discovered that stucco, which sold at 3s. 6d. 
per ewt., answered the purpose admirably. In 
using it they must be careful not to let the 
steel be too highly heated before applying the 
stucco, and always be careful to form the flux 
as early as possible. He had found that by 
this method steel not only retained, bat in 
many instances improved, its quality. Several 
examples of steel welded in the manner 
described were produced and favourably com- 
mented on by the meeting, and a committee 
was appointed to report on the paper. 











A Swsip Canal through the Mull of 
Kintyre.—The Duke of Argyll was present on 
the 25th ult. in Glasgow at a Jarge and infin. 
ential meeting of gentlemen favourable to the 
improvements of the east and west lochs of 
Tarbet, in the county of Argyll, and to the 
formation of a canal between the two lochs. 
The proposal submitted to the meeting was to 
form a canal through the Mull of Kintyre, and 
thereby provide a direct outlet for shipping 
traffic from the Firth of Clyde to the west and 
north of Scotland. His Grace, who presided, 
explained that the canal would be two miles in 
length, and the saving it would effect for vessels 
going to the westand north of Scotland would 
be about 115 miles. The channel was proposed 
to be 50 ft. in width and upwards of 18 ft. in 
depth, and the cost was estimated at from 
150,0001. to 200,000!. Calculations have been 
made showing that vessels to the amount of 
about 500,000 tons a year are expected to 
take advantage of the canal, and, estimating 
the charge for the use of the canal at 6d. per 
ton, this would give a revenue of 12,000/., 
which was considered a good return upon the 
outlay. Resolutions were afterwards passed in 
favour of the formation of the canal, and a 
large and influential committee was formed to 
carry out the undertaking. 

Opening of Wanstead Park.—On Tuesday 
afternoon Wanstead Park, lately acquired by 
the Corporation of the City of London, under 
circumstances which we have already men- 
tioned, was formally and unostentatiously 
opened by the Epping Forest Committee. The 
park consists of 182 acres of low-lying wild 
common land, formerly the property of Lord 
Mornington’s trustees, and is situated between 
the southern extremity of Epping Forest and 
the northern portion of Wanstead Flats, so that 
in point of fact it forms a southern continuation 
of the gigantic metropolitan playground opened 
in May last by her Majesty the Queen. It is 
not, however, intended that the unrestrained 
liberty enjoved by the public in their use of the 
Forest shall be as completely extended to 
Wanstead Park, which is meant to be use! 
simply towards the means of such enjoyments 
as may be found and permitted in the London 
parks. 

Destruction of Pollok Castle by Fire.— 
On Monday night Pollok House, the residence 
of Sir Hew Crawford Pollok, at Newtonmearns, 
near Glasgow, was entirely destroyed by fire. 
The building, which was oblong in shape, was 
in the French Renaissance style of architec- 
ture, and was erected about 200 years ago. An 
addition was made to the structure by Sir 
Robert, and in 1856 a further addition was made 
by the late Sir Hew Pollok. The house was four 
stories in height. The fire is supposed to have 
originated in the loft which occupied the top of 
the house, and it is conjectared that it must 
have been caused by the ignition of several 
birds’-nests which had been built in the chim- 
ney leading to the dining-room. Owing to the 
inadequate supply of water, little could be done 
to arrest the progress of the fire. The loss, 
which has been roughly estimated at 30,000/., 
is partially covered by insurance. 

The “ Heathen Chinee” Again.—In New 
Zealand, as in California, the Chinaman abounds, 
and there, too, he has to resort to strategy to 
make good bis position. It is related that in 
Otago, where Scotchmen are in a majority of 
the colonists, a contract for grading a road was 
to be let, and the lowest bid was signed 
“M‘Pherson.” Notice was sent to the said 
M‘Pherson to meet the Board and complete the 
contract. In due time they met, but behold: 
M‘Pherson was yellow in hue, and had an un- 
mistakable pigtail. “ But,’ gasped the Presi- 
dent, “ your name can’t be M‘Pherson ?”’ “ Alle 
lightee,” cheerfully answered John, “ nobody 
catch um contiact in Otago unless he name 
Mac.” The contract was signed, and the 
Mongolian M‘Pherson, it is stated, did his work 
as well as if he had really hailed from Glasgow. 

“ Prizes’ to Architects.—_The Guardians 
of the Kidderminster Union, addressing archi- 
tects and “ builders,” invite plans, with est- 
mates of cost, for increasing the present work- 
house premises at Blakebrook, Kidderminster, 
so as to accommodate 420 inmates. They say 
“Prizes of 251. and 151. respectively will be 
awarded for the first and second best plans, but 
no remuneration will be paid to any person 
competing beyond such prizes.” Estimates are 
required. The cool impudence of the invitation 
ean only be justified by the fact that there will 
be found persons to respond to it. 
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Social Science Association —The annual 
business meeting of this association was held on 
the 19th ult., the treasurer, Mr. Joseph Brown, 
Q.C., in the chair. A report, dealing with the 
action of the council in regard to various ques- 
tions taken up during the past twelve months, 
was presented and ordered to be circulated. 
These questions include copyright, married 
women’s property, settled land and conveyancing 
bills, foreign marriage laws, Irish poor laws, 
administration of hospitals, and notification of 
infectious diseases. Lord O’ Hagan was elected 
a permanent vice-president of the Association. 
and Mr. Hastings, M.P., was re-elected to the 
office of president of the council. The follow- 
ing were appointed secretaries of departments 
for the ensuing year:—(1) Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law, Mr. H. N. Mozley, Mr. 
R. Denny-Urlin, and Mr. A. Herbert Safford; (2) 
Education, Mr. Rowland Hamilton ; (3) Health, 
Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr. Edward Seaton, M.D. ; 
(4) Economy and Trade, Mr. George Baden- 
Powell, M.A., Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, Mr. Edward 
J. Watherston; (5) Art, Mr. H. C. Boyes, and 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone. Mr. Westlake, Q.C., was 
re-elected foreign secretary, Mr. Joseph Brown, 





Q.C., treasurer, and Mr. Andrew Dunn and Mr. 
A. Edgar, LL.D., were appointed auditors for | 
the ensuing year. The standing committees of | 
departments were also elected, and a financial | 
statement was presented, showing a balance 
carried forward of 1871. 16s. 6d. 

Crystal Palace.— The award of scholarships 
and prizes to students in the ladies’ division of | 
the Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, and | 
Literature, was completed on Saturday, when 
Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., Mr. Joseph J. Jenkins, | 
F.S.A., R. Soc. P.W.C.,and Mr. G. Elgar Hicks, 
adjudicated on the work of the students in the 
art classes. The medal for water-colour paint- | 
ing (landscape, architecture, &c.) was given) 
to Mrs. Edward Milner (née Hamilton), the) 
certificate to Miss S. E. R. Horton, to whom the 
scholarship in art was adjudged ; the medal for 
water-colour painting from the life to Miss Jane 
M. Bethune, the certificate to Miss Lina Newall; | 
the prizes for drawing from the antique to Miss 
M. Flood Page ; the certificate for drawing from 
the life to Miss E. 8. Norton. The scholarship | 
in music has been adjudged to Miss Alice | 
Ferrier ; the scholarship in modern languages, | 
literature, &c., to Miss Elsie Atkins. 


ee 


Proposed Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition in Manchester.—The Manchester 
Courier says that suggestions have of late been 
thrown out in local art circles as to the desir- 
ability of holding an art exhibition in Man- 
chester on a scale commensurate with the 
importance of the district. The multifarious 
forms in which art has of recent years found 
development, however, impose the condition 
that an art exhibition, if it is to be truly repre- 
sentative, must take a much more comprehen- 
sive range than that of paintings and water- 
colour drawings, and that to meet the expecta- 
tions of the present generation it must include 
art in whatever form it may find expression, 
whether on the painter’s canvas, in the embel- 
lishment and decoration of the mansion, the 
works of the sculptor and the potter, the skill 
of the carver and metal worker, or in any of the 
numerous other forms, to which of recent years 
it has been applied. ‘The chief difficulty in 
the way of holding such an exhibition has 
been that of finding a suitable building for 
an exhibition of so comprehensive a nature, and 
it was not until recently that the gentlemen 
who have interested themselves in the matter 
could see their way to overcoming it. The 
erection of the St. James’s Hall, however, has 
pointed the way out of the difficulty, and 
arrangements have been concluded for holding 
the exhibition in the above hall in the months of 
October and November next. Several of the best- 
known firms connected with art-manufactures 
have undertaken to become exhibitors. The 
services of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire have been 


‘secured as an art director, who will arrange and 


superintend the collection, and Mr. W. Ogden 


has been appointed to fulfil the duties of 
secretary. 


The Ancient Monuments ‘ Bill. — In 
the House of Lords, on the motion for going 
into Committee on this Bill, the Marquis 


of Salisbury said that, as the Bill interfered 


very seriously with the rights of property, the 
House ought to have some assurance that the 
schedule had been framed by competent autho- 


rity after due inquiry. The Lord Chancellor, in 
reply, said that the Bill had been for several 


years successively before Parliament, and had 
been very carefully considered by the Office of 
Works. He had reason to believe that the 
Bill was the result of an arrangement which 


Regent’s Park.——An influential deputation | had been come to by all persons interested in 
from the inhabitants of Marylebone has waited | ancient monuments. Lord Talbot de Malahide 
on the First Commissioner of Works to urge | expressed approval! of the measure, which did 
him to throw open to the public the fourteen | not, however, go as far as he could wish. Most 
acres of ground, extending by the ornamental | countries had a law for the protection of their 
water from Hanover-gate to York-gate, for ancient monuments. A few years since there 
more than half a mile, which is now enclosed | was an attempt, which had proved most success- 
and reserved for the use of key-holders. Mr. | ful, to extend thislawto Ireland. By this means 
Shaw-Lefevre said that by the Act of 1851 the | pre-historic monuments, both lay and ecclesias- 


ground in question had passed from the Crown | 
to the people, and he was himself of ore 
that it would be most desirable to throw the | 
piece of ground open. Hitherto the lessees of | 
the Crown Estate had objected to this being 
done, alleging that if the ground were made 
public, their property would be depreciated in 
value. However, the question should now again 
engage his serious attention and that of the 
Government. He thought he saw his way to 
remove all difficulties, and by opening this 
ground to confer a great boon on the public. 
Sudden Death of an Architect —Mr. W. 
Carter, Coroner for East Surrey, has held an 
inquiry at the Coroner’s Court, Lambeth-road, 
into the death of Mr. David Thomas Childs. 
aged fifty-one years, architect and surveyor, of 
Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, and Grove-crescent, 
Spring-grove, Kingston, Surrey, who was found 
dead in a second-class carriage on the London 
and South-Western Railway, near Raynes Park, 
on the morning of the 27th ult. The deceased 
left Surbiton at 9°50, and as the train neared 
Raynes Park, deceased became very ill. The 
train stopped at the station, where the 
officials were informed of the circumstances. 
The train, however, went on, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Childs expired. The jury returned 
a verdict of ‘* Death from natural causes.” 
Meda!s.—Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
system of ventilation for buildings and ships 
was awarded the gold medal (highest prize) at 
the International Exhibition of Means and 
Appliances for the Protection and Preservation 
of Human Life, Alexandra Palace, London 
July, 1882. 
Monumental —The committee for erecting 
& statue of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish 


have entrusted the commission for th 
e work to 
Mr. Albert Bruce J oy. 





tical, in Ireland had been secured from destruc- 
tion. The Rock of Cashel he might mention as 
one of the relics of antiquity which had been 
preserved. The House then went into Committee 


on the Bill. The various clauses were agreed 
to with amendments. On the schedule, the 
Marquis of Salisbury moved to exclude from 
it an ancient monument, the property of the 
Duke of Richmond, who had expressed him- 
self as perfectly willing and able to protect the 
relic from destruction. The Lord Chancellor 
opposed the amendment, which was negatived. 

The Welding of Cast Steel.—At a meet- 
ing of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, held 
on the 3lst ult. in Edinburgh, Mr. Benjamin 
Aitken, foreman smith, read a paper on “ The 
Welding of Cast Steel.” The ordinary method, 
he remarked, of welding cast steel was to heat 
it a very little more than blood red; if heated 
much above that it would break off or crumble 
away, and thus become useless. In welding 
cast steel they must have some flux that 
would have an ameliorating influence on the 
steel, and allow it to be heated up to a welding 
heat, and at the same time retain its form and 
quality. After alluding to various compositions 
used for this purpose, including Drake’s, which 
was sold at some 35s. per cwt., he said it had 
been discovered that stucco, which sold at 3s. Gd. 
per cwt., answered the purpose admirably. In 
using it they must be careful not to let the 
steel be too highly heated before applying the 
stucco, and always be careful to form the flux 
as early as possible. He had found that by 
this method steel not only retained, but in 
many instances improved, its quality. Several 
examples of steel welded in the manner 
described were produced and favourably com- 
mented on by the meeting, and a committee 
was appointed to report on the paper. 








A Svip Canal through the Mull of 
Kintyre.—The Duke of Argyll was present on 
the 25th ult. in Glasgow at a Jarge and infin. 
ential meeting of gentlemen favourable to the 
improvements of the east and west lochs of 
Tarbet, in the county of Argyll, and to the 
formation of a canal between the two lochs. 
The proposal submitted to the meeting was to 
form a canal through the Mull of Kintyre, and 
thereby provide a direct outlet for shipping 
traffic from the Firth of Clyde to the west and 
north of Scotland. His Grace, who presided, 
explained that the canal would be two miles in 
length, and the saving it would effect for vessels 
going to the westand north of Scotland would 
be about 115 miles. The channel was proposed 
to be 50 ft. in width and upwards of 18 ft. in 
depth, and the cost was estimated at from 
150,0001. to 200,0001. Calculations have been 
made showing that vessels to the amount of 
about 500,000 tons a year are expected to 
take advantage of the canal, and, estimating 
the charge for the use of the canal at 6d. per 
ton, this would give a revenve of 12,000/., 
which was considered a good return upon the 
outlay. Resolutions were afterwards passed in 
favour of the formation of the canal, and a 
large and influential committee was formed to 
carry out the undertaking. 

Opening of Wanstead Park.—On Tuesday 
afternoon Wanstead Park, lately acquired by 
the Corporation of the City of London, under 
circumstances which we have already men- 
tioned, was formally and _ unostentatiously 
opened by the Epping Forest Committee. The 
park consists of 182 acres of low-lying wild 
common land, formerly the property of Lord 
Mornington’s trustees, and is situated between 
the southern extremity of Epping Forest and 
the northern portion of Wanstead Flats, so that 
in point of fact it forms a southern continuation 
of the gigantic metropolitan playground opened 
in May last by her Majesty the Queen. It is 
not, however, intended that the unrestrained 
liberty enjoyed by the public in their use of the 
Forest shall be as completely extended to 
Wanstead Park, which is meant to be used 
simply towards the means of such enjoyments 
as may be found and permitted in the London 
parks. 

Destruction of Pollok Castle by Fire.— 
On Monday night Pollok House, the residence 
of Sir Hew Crawford Pollok, at Newtonmearns, 
near Glasgow, was entirely destroyed by fire. 
The building, which was oblong in shape, was 
in the French Renaissance style of architec- 
ture, and was erected about 200 years ago. An 
addition was made to the structure by Sir 
Robert, and in 1856 a further addition was made 
by the late Sir Hew Pollok. The house was four 
stories in height. The fire is supposed to have 
originated in the loft which occupied the top of 
the house, and it is conjectured that it must 
have been caused by the ignition of several 
birds’-nests which had been built in the chim- 
ney leading to the dining-room. Owing to the 
inadequate supply of water, little could be done 
to arrest the progress of the fire. The loss, 
which has been roughly estimated at 30,000/., 
is partially covered by insurance. 

The ‘' Heathen Chinee” Again.—In New 
Zealand, as in California, the Chinaman abounds, 
and there, too, he has to resort to strategy to 
make good bis position. It is related that in 
Otago, where Scotchmen are in a majority of 
the colonists, a contract for grading a road was 
to be let, and the lowest bid was signed 
‘““M‘Pherson.”” Notice was sent to the said 
M‘Pherson to meet the Board and complete the 
contract. In due time they met, but behold: 
M‘Pherson was yellow in hue, and had an un- 
mistakable pigtail. ‘‘ But,’’ gasped the Presi- 
dent, “ your name can’t be M‘Pherson ?”’ “ Alle 
lightee,” cheerfully answered John, ‘‘ nobody 
catch um contlact in Otago unless he name 
Mac.” The contract was signed, and the 
Mongolian M‘Pherson, it is stated, did his work 
as well as if he had really hailed from Glasgow. 

“ Prizes’ to Architects.—The Guardians 
of the Kidderminster Union, addressing archi- 
tects and “ builders,” invite plans, with esti- 
mates of cost, for increasing thé present work- 
house premises at Blakebrook, Kidderminster, 
so as to accommodate 420 inmates. They say 
“Prizes of 251. and 15l. respectively will be 
awarded for the first and second best plans, but 
no remuneration will be paid to any person 
competing beyond such prizes.’ Estimates are 
required. The cool impudence of the invitation 
can only be justified by the fact that there will 
be found persons to respond to it. 
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ogress of the Inner Circle Railway| Water Supply.—Mr. Stephen Harding|_ For the erecti ae 
Prog? _On the 2lst ult. a train was| Terry, C.E., an Inspector Salen the Siecsl Willinm.street, for the London sel pa penurch lane. Kin 
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Conger i that portion of the| Go ance C imi 

run for the first time on tA at al S vernment Board, has held an inquiry at | tects ee Limited, Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, archi. 

Inner Circle Railway which ies ween t. Thomas the Apostle, near Exeter, relative Foster & Dicksee 

Aldgate Station and Trinity-square, Tower-hill, | to an application from the Local Board for ihe & emer £9,008 ° 0 Hh! 

which is about a third of the whole line that is} sanction to borrow 6001. for works of water a ai 0" ae ° j 

to be constructed to complete the Inner Circle. supply, viz., raising and covering the service John a Gg tte 8,476 0 0 a 

After the meeting of the Metropolitan Rail-| reservoir. The plans were explained by Mr. Kirk & Randall." oo : ° eh 

way Company, at the Three Nuns Hotel, | Samuel Churchward, surveyor to the Local a ee, ie escgit cnet ca a a : ‘ 

‘iagate, a special train was in waiting at the|Board. No opposition was offered to the| John Growe © OM rs SASSO 0 i 

Aldgate Station, for the chairman and directors, | scheme, as to which the Inspector intimated he is GAS se det wd : 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur, M.P.,/ should report favourably. The Inspector then | _.For sewage purification and disposal work a} 

d disposal works for the Leyton 


the Lord Mayor, - . , 
he shareholders who wished to/ closed the inquiry, and proceeded to visit the | &°°*! Board. Mr. J.C. Melliss, engineer :— 


and such of t - : , 
inspect the line. The station at Trinity-square, | reservoir and water-works in company with the : it- Re , . 
which was reached in about two minutes, was | chairman and surveyor. Saunders & Son. saceietinbs nenneeen,. Tea ee 3 ‘ 
gaily decorated with flags. On Tower-hilla| Wallenhall—<At the fortnightly meeting of ane aaanaamamms ean 8250 aa ) 
marquee had been erected, in which luncheon | the Local Board, on the 31st ult., a report was Ford & Everett, W Lf bore alti 7,912 15 

‘ 





Sir Edward Watkin presided, | presented by the Sanitary Committee in which 


was served. ; M : ee 
ight by the Lord Mayor, and| they stated that after thoroughly inspecting | _ For the erection of dwelling-house for Mr. John Perry 

















supported on his r rte: Bray Ria ae 
. ‘ 
on his left by Mr. M‘Arthur, M.P. @ Jan for the proposed sewage-farm, they Ramsgate. Mr. E. L. Elgar, architect -— 
Meeting of Bricklayers in Birmingham. | had instructed the surveyor to make a plan in ae Sen ipRibaceiisitidiksailasias kale £1,250 0 0 
4 cenera] meeting of bricklayers was held on | accordance with their views; and they furt! i nee 1,185 © 0 
Ag ied idee ; an ey turther RE ae 896 0 0 
Tuesday in the Temperance Hall, Birmingham, | recommended the Board to empower the com- White Bros, ..... OOO as aes 
under the presidency of Councillor W. J. Davis, | mittee to take the necessary steps for the | ar ag ibieiialdinitsaietibedtincd wpiccube: 8” 0 0 
for the purpose of considering in what way the purpose of obtainin the land n k d h W Me POS, .....660. indbedeestaewes denen 827 0 O 
e pu | : he toil os Pos _& g larked on the I  eidiiicis tien eostibiiiciecais 824 0 0 
organisation connected with the trade mig t plan, containing 30 acres 3 roods and 35 perches C. Home............... ettadeneincsaeh ae a Lf 
improved. Among those who addressed the | if possible by agreement. B. J. Cowell (accepted)... . %7000 es 
meeting was Mr. E. Coulson, general secretary wae — | ae 
of the Bricklayers’ Society. On the motion of Py asa dng of new schools, &e., for the guardians aes 
Mr. G. Harris, seconded by Mr. W. Nash, a TENDERS ies oe ng 2 ocr l ted) Bete 
’ j ; : sUns, SUA ccepted), bt Si 
resolution was adopted expressing belief that ogg Pay aoe End Lane, Kilburn, for Mr, Thomas ee _— . 
the principles of trade-unionism had conferred ties by ifr 7 =~ gga Hansom, architect. Quanti- For additional single rooms, &c., Norfolk County Lunatic Web _ 
unlimited benefits on the bricklayers of the Messrs. B. Cooke & Co £3,060 0 0 Qeantit Mr. R. Makilwaine Phipson, county surveyor, i hd 
country, and conduced materially to their well- B. E. Nightingale........................... 2.991 0 0 ee ” Beene Water-closets, & qj | 
¢ . . . . 9 Ro oO , aler-closet: oe male 
being, and urging the bricklayers of the district i eng (ipiiablndatiailinsarscieeiten 2,78 0 0 I itis renissaisia £211400 ... pe , Bhat 
to unite with the bricklayers’ societies in ae one - a ietetiinsrnenens ae 8 © ...... WF 6 @ if | 
Birmingham. William Smith 0000007 2605 0-0 an... fee 6. wees Ape 

Gateshead: Opening of New Board omg we Boe aaah inaicndanahitinsonnns 2,600 0 0 ape Reipani aa." meee ee 
Schools.—A public meeting to inaugurate the ee en one : TOD intecinenenscces 1,900 0 0 ...... 160 0 0 ae 
opening of the new schools just completed in Richens & Mount ..........ccccc.ccc0-. 2,580 0 0 F ipa . Le 
South-street, Durham-road, Gateshead, was Turtle & Appleton (accepted) ......... 2,550 0 0 a ee nahn . on Le of Lambston 4 i 

. . aay es eS. B ° 4 or 4 
held on the 20th ult. The new buildings stand - ; pesor rene. ech . H. Lingen Barker, ‘be 
in a densely-populated and rapidly-increasing Brite new roads, sewers, and surface water drains for the G. R. Jones, Haverfordwest* . .... £178 0 0 es bi, 
Ga? : : ; sh Land C ‘ e Pi 
district. The schools are arranged in three de- | estete. Mr remo, oy Me ype dln theis Tottenham T. Jenkins, Carnrose cc ith) 
ox ° a . . , ’ yor: Accepted, J. F 
partments for 284 boys, 284 girls, and 310 II, SONI cinsccskicsenecsnossicivennees 3,743 0 0 NEO Sanne reeal ae at 4 
infants, and in addition there are two rooms ——_ Camberwell ...... reas 2,885 0 0 For two new shops, Gun-street, Reading, for Mr. T. b Agr 
for pupil teachers’ classes for thirty each, the Seemiin — ee * 508 on or aoa | + Ww. norma ge mane, Reading. Quan- f i iP eel 
total accommodation provided being for 940 Pizzey, Hornsey |.........ssscecssce-s-., 2'525 0 0 eres y Messrs. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead and Read. “Bit a i 
children. The cost, as completed, has been Keeble, Regent's Park. .................. 2,400 0 0 - Rider & Son, London ..................... £2,558 0 0 Ly ‘ . , 

‘ ! ] Jackson, Le EERSTE aor 2,333 0 0 Margetts. Reading 2. 417 10 O 7%: if 
4,1501., or near 4l. 108. per scholar (the Wilson, Walthamstow 2312 0 0 Margotts, Reading 00... 3417 10 6 11 SAREE es 
architects’ estimate to the Board being 51. 5s.), Peill & Sons, Bromley..................... 2,295 0 0 Higgs, Reading...... mamma: . Hi ae tele 
and the works have been finished in two months Bloomfield, Tottenham (accepted)... 2,100 0 0 Bottrill, Reading «0.0.0.0... 2215 1 0 at ita Ve 
less than the specified time. Mr. Edington has East, Reading .............--. 2,214 10 9 Hh is aan’ | 
acted as eit of the works > the contractor For alterations and additions to Lolham Houss, Upper Searle, Reading (accepted) cess .. 2,138 0 0 ; i! 4° ¢ iP 
he} ’ Clapton. Mr. H. Shaw,architect. Quantities by Messrs. F building 914 and 215. Tottenha ; Ppt! © 46 

ing Mr. Alexander Thompson, of Gateshead ; | Stoner & Sons :— : M or rebuilding 214 and 215, Tottenham-court-road for VOU ety 
and the buildings have been erected from the — TRANS ES OE SR a ae £465 0 O Oster a pea ono onan Milner, Messrs. Batterbury & ah FR : st 
designs and under the superintendence of|  jarher & Latwyche 399 0 0 2 ey TAPE 
a. Oliver & Leeson, architects, Newcastle. Harper ............ Sinlcsiiethaamenions aaa =e Oe paamecermemmmmann a P- *S) 

4 . . . ~ 4? s en e Koubaeaaeiemae ce i sciincin eather aaah maid 2,192 a 
omestic Exhibition, which will include shurmur <n PSR A RR 3) 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood (accepted)... 2,169 0 0 +4 





scientific apparatus and domestic appliances, F lili, ie Maine te 
ouped under the headin . : For erection of new church, Aberaman, near Aberdare,| _ For rebuilding 184, Hackney-road, for Mr. E, Jones. 
groupe ad gs of the dwelling, for Sir George Elliot, Bart., "P. (labour portion only), | Quantities by Mr. R. Stark Wilkinson. Messrs. Gordon & 


foods, clothing, and water-supply, is fixed to be Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect — Lowther, architects :— 
held at the Alexandra Palace during the Coleman Bros., Chaxhill.................. £1,348 0 0 we SN EEO . £1,989 0 90 
autumn of the present year. It is announced Shepherd, Cardiff (accepted) ......... 1,065 0 0 “sor swan y-eY paaiaate - a? S 
: i ki fiMeme. | Jackson & Todd .o........c.cs.- 1,849 0 0 
that steps are being taken by a committee for os kins & Williams, Aberaman peat Steele Bros. Sid Er oe a 1'794 0 0 
Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) ....... ..-- 1,08 0 0 


the purpose o di 
purpose of holding a Conference on For the erection of a private residence, Chiswick. Mr 


Domestic F : . : sntnthaiiepalidieinetaaiaiaabldivastiticnisiinls 
mestic Economy in connexion with the E, J. May, 3, Great James-atreet, architect :-— For the erection of a pair of detached residences at 






































Exhibition. Adamson & Sons (accepted)............ £1,650 0 0 Walton-on-Thames. Messrs. Giles & Gough, architects :— 
m National Association of Master- ———-— W. T. Niblett, Benwell-road, Holloway (accepted). ; 
uilders of Great Great Bri For the erection of a dwelling-house, with coachhouse eee | 
half-yearly meeti Wed nang nore — and stable, at Rutland Park, Perry-hill. Mr. J. W. Gar- For repairs and fittings, 69, Aldermanbury. Mr. R. ; i 
fale we nesday, the 26th | .ood architect :-— : Dexter, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant :— . 
July, at the George Hotel, Nottingham. The Hollidge & Stewart .............:s00ceee. £927 0 0 Forrest .......-.ccceceesseeeeseneeseneeseses £1,186 0 0 H 
president, Mr. Stanley G. Bird, occupied the ERIN ccekisinndnbapinsesions ERAS 912 0 0 omen saeaeeeseanaeennssnenenseseeeneneres re 4 . 7 
Nai . a7 OVOGBY .nnccccccccevcreecscecsesseenecess - wie tS 
chair, and several matters of im rtance t t} Rufile errrrrrrrrrrrrrrr TTT Tri tri rrr ri rr rrr 870 0 0 * . | Ge 959 0 O ; 3 
build; po 0 the ec cdasinamnveonent 810 8 0 |S | + 
a . a trade were discussed. It was arranged TIEN coccosnncs-cennccnenccseasceteussverscess 750 0 0 C, Sharpe ...... en aula wo 0 0 
to ia | sr 1 FMLGOM 0... eeseeseesseresesrcereenesesnneen sens 7 ; 
ac od the next half-yearly meeting at knoe (cia cialeiaacnitinaletintanebinteanieeeiee oo : : For wall and sewers at the Kensington Cemetery at 
4 af ol. SV ICOUB pence rcceccesccsecenenreeneres nameneaperrene Hanwell, for the Kensington Burial Board. Mr Edward 
: Threatened Strike Averted.—Notices! For roads and sewers, South Park Estate, Wimbledon. Monson, jun., Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton, 5ur- ; 
were posted on Saturday at Festiniog slate | Mr. George Pooley, surveyor :— veyor to the Board :— caiaiiiinatiin ; 
quarries, announcing the reduction of f | Wm. Carter, Anerley ...................+. £1,610 0 0 Contract | Contract : 
hours weekly i : ; ne our Edmund Iles, South Wimbledon ...... 1,597 0 0 ~ ; "7 +f 
reas weekly in the hours of labour. This is Wm. Nicholls, Wood-green ............. 1,413 0 0 —s: | = 2 
“y a of a conference between a committee Jas. Bloomfield, Tottenhem pasecaseane ae 0 0 GD HS 
of the work South Wimbledon 1,216 0 0 £ os. d. 
wena ee and employers, and the com- fon: Danae, Soe Gbps Wilkinson, Bros., Finsbury Park... 73313 0 914 3 0 
9.000 as averted a threatened strike of| For additions to National Schools, Lee-common, Great | J. E. Baxter, Walham Green S00 0 0 700 ° 0 
"s wre Missenden. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, Great George. | Jenvey & Alaridge, Rotherhithe fo : = 0 : 
xhi ts . -estminster. uantities by Mr. E, C. Rich. | Jesse Jackson, Leyton le %~. : 
gaan ns at Trieste. An Industrial and pn te Bie eaeeuuels e : Joseph Mears, Hammersmith 736 3 11 | 81s 6 
on M iral Exhibition was opened at Trieste Tn  nanetnacunsvonpengiins 755 0 0 W. Crockett, St. Pancras .. 836 0 0 | SSS 0 0 
i Monday last by Archduke Charles Louis TN sn -, vsccheenmlonctambeescsaevetiiines 63410 0 G. Torkington, Chelsea .... 836.16 0 | 577 18 0 
who, in reply to an address read by th “94 CNS GE RRA Sinan ce emanaemcatcr eo 628 0 0 Joseph Dorey, Old Brentford 765 0 0 | 630 0 0 
dent of the ‘exhil FE: y the presi- ae padesecceessquecsensenqusenevseseses ooo 0 0 T. Huntley, Loughborough Junction 678 6 0 el? 12 0 
Which it oven bee oy Oxpressed the pleasure | — Taylor & Grist ...........0--s eres 56310 0 =| C. Maton, Kew ............-.-++ .. TH 0 0) 619 0 0 
¥ ch it gave him to thus personally convince WTS hicccccescsccssvnccevicscnscccevsoccnseseence 535 8 O J. Bloomfield, Tottenham ) b62 0 : | 498 0 0 
imself of the great progress made by A COOPER. ....-ceseecercerereenesrecencnentenenseees . 518 0 0 W. Ashfold, Slough ............---+ 654 0 0 | 663 0 0 
products i © by Austrian IE. panedhegheungeveneutbanceneses 500 0 0 Cowland & Co., Bayswater........... 708 0 0 610 0 0 
hosenstemannad oe WORRIES ccsneteornceneeneeneerrees 498 10 0 | H.'S. Pollard, Burdett-road ........ 740 0 0| 575 0 0 
Theostruction of the Philharmonic! J. Ingram (accepted) 0.00.00 496-0 0 =| A.T. Catley, Lloyd-square ........ 748 0 0 | SAE & © 
eatre.—We understand that the pla TOWMBON ........0.ceccerercnseecceereeaeeeeseeres 47119 4 Rogers & Dickens, Golborne-road... 600 | 624 0 6 
pared by M ’ ee H. R. Swain, Bedford-row ..........-. 749 0 0 | 507 0 O 
cemaidee oae Frank Matcham for the recon- “ae M._ W. Rowles, Acton ...........:.0+ 760 0 0 |*457 0 0 
ruction of the Philharmonic Theat Foradditionsto Bower Dean Farmhouse, High Wycombe. Thos, Nye, Ealing....... ES 648 0 O| S47 0 O 
Islington have been ay reeube at Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect :— Geo, Gibson, Southall .............-.+- "576 0 0 | 596 0 0 
both b passed withont alteration os singcsanebons eae £246 0 0 rdus, Acton | 62 0 0] 639 0 O 
y the Metropolitan Board Loosby ....... 3. eS... 655 10 0| 510 0 0 
the Lord Chambertai oard of Works and negroes eden ie Si Lg gy | ane 
be comtheuoed r ain, and that the work is to a asspeeseenennachosinsosevensbertonrenoen i 
ae ee. * Accepted, 
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: mmon, Bromley, Kent, for Best Bath 

‘ -road tish-town For house and office, Hays Co n, Br , 3 

Nom, Schools and offices at Burghley rma H. Hobson, | Mr. H. Hoskier. Mr. T.E Collcutt, architect. Quantities] wrepwoop GROUND, 

‘hoo . o eo ae 

architect -— 0 0 admeeicar sania Estimate, Alternative, Box Ground, Combe Down, 
BSCLIVENET ...ccocccssersevevesee pevesecesees .. £10,697 0 0 Trollope & EIA as ae RD nciceastania £139 Corsham Down, 
or tena ARCHIE ores” 10,154 0 0 Booth & Son WITT TTT TTT 4 ereeereeeee . on And Farleigh Down. 

Cok e-wcrrcnenrcenecnenenewenens MART © 8 aa i ae RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limitea, 
RNIN eoennsescsnssceineenninaiisatill 10,034 ightingale ..........-.ss00e0 (anc. eo ve Wilts. 
ponnccomed PAE RAIA SHR 10,021 0 0 ce < Sree a aE Sons oe ee 120 C ’ [ Apvr. 

SMTONAr osseesssseesesseennnstvesneeecee HAAR ES A REE INREES aun 110 Box Ground Stone. 
er ee see one » 0 Faliom TERROE ace..ccaceeooe a Eom ose a Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
SER nareonronencwosnenesemsiendtverer 9,699 0 0 eT 0. ccccccocscctcccvecsencssnces i ane a wollinown and es wepeher stone. 
sisi - ‘ae ' - 000 feet cube in stock. 
eemenensnueeee For repairs and painting required to be done to the pre ’ 
For the erection of premises at 344, Bethnal Green-road. | |... 9, Renleaste -inn, Fleet-street, for the Colonial and PICTOR & SONS, 

Mr. Wall, architect :— £3,826 0 0 ——— Church Society :— £516 0 0 Box, Wilts. [ Apvrt. 
Higgs TTT TTETTTTECT ELE , a acey AE I OG tO 90 008eeseeseee ee 
Boyce ........ccensnneesreeseneeeeceees ees “oo ~ ; Andrews noccenecoesonsesosessuncngeeeneseneseennee = : . Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
Smith 9 a00000e0ced0bese0000 see 0s60e60nsses sete “, —~ Smith & Co, PPOTTTTeTITITTT LTT ttt oe f be it M4 bl ks, d ad f 
MIND 1. .dasscenapapsicanantiiaetincaiia 2,160 0 0 ee ccc cates OMAR tea 407 0 0 of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
Morter in iealelicidhaaaas hata aa eee 2,050 0 0 Ee <.....~ccccociscdeccnascbavecbesgueainn wee 34516 0 fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
DIED... ss iesvudadiaianlieneladeriened +o : ‘ F PME EE ag PBS is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 

RDURGR, .ncccocceccscobenssoesocesbonscansseces yf ‘tion of n : > ’ . ° 5 
Sharman ES AE ERIE: ON a 686 0 0 Pa ae Church, Kent. Mr. A. W. Blom. | others ee against ye eeghsamae 
 ameteeianemeenesetatat .. | field, M.A., architect :— Prices, delivered any part o e United 

For alterations and additions tothe Bell and Hare public- Geo. Punnett & NS i ee £2,245 0 0 Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
house, Tottenham, for the City of London Brewery Com- DEE scosswsiemncinicecmmninioniahioe 2,195 0 0 TRASK Norton -sub-Hamdon, Ilminster 
pany. Mr. W. J. Jewhurst, architect :— eine Be Bat vin ccciceccecsrsscscnetinneten 1,965 0 0 ’ rT, 

; Shurmur (accepted). WEEN. sich 1,950 0 0 Somerset. — Agent, et - ges 73, 
, = e-street, Portland-place, W. ApvrT. 

For new warehouse, 146, Narrow-street, Limehouse. Charlotte - P : L sitiieatiens 
Mr. Charles Dunch, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. F. TO CORRESPONDENTS. Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
Wesley :— ous © © R. W. M.—D.—E. L. E—W. E. M.—W. R.—E. H. M. A—F. 8.— — pad ag meg 

ABSA ......2.000s0ccccccceccevcccsssentoseons 10 . W. M. ee ata a Et We eee : 
SS aa oy . : - a at ny “pom 5 —Old Root.—Beeding HAM HILL STON E, Ham, Stoke, Ilminster. 
Salt a Ot ; 95005000 00s00egeeeOeenenetes 5 Cement.—T. G. 8.—H. B. M.—E. L. B.—A. Cc. E.— & —A. . Agent r. ‘ CRrICKMAY 
Tavlor & REHAB SE 1,035 0 0 —H. H. C.—B. & H.—F. & E.—G. D. 0.—J. W. G.—M. & Sons.—H. JE LIAS LIME : , 
on evtang nee enernne 1,027 0 0 1 CW 88 A VHD. H.—R. B. & Son.—E. R.—A. & Sons. BLUE 45, Devoushire Chamber 
ve SO 50000 0008eeeceeeeceegneeseceseses ’ —F. W. H.—M. (under consideration).—L. T. (next week). a 1 - ith. 

hafin Kno 0e00nesesnbesenseesesesess 990 0 0 F ; (Ground or Lump) out London E.Cc. fApvr 
eats (accepted ) 963 0 0 All statements of facts, lists of a bevenrcthn # — a ’ . . " 
we ee sete eeeee by the pame and ad of the sender, y or pu - 

—————————— lo Wie Asphalte. 

For ‘‘ Haslemere House,’’ Sutton, Surrey. Mr. W _ K. , books and givi 
Appleton, architect. Quantities by Mr. yo , ~—— FA socthnong compelled to decline pointing out giving Seyssel, win iene and 

Howard & Dorrell WETTTLTTTITITiittttt ttt d ; 7 Ne —The bility of signed articles, and papers read at e 

Longley ........... seaseponsenioneneeonseosess 2,800 0 0 apt abimey oy of cuamen, ith the entnane. , M. STODART & CO. 
Hall, Beddall, & OS adie’ oye ; 2 Office - 

TD cssiimaqunitsbnenshieupmeniianmeniianal 2,4 : 

WD .niscannidiieaneabilabibimaaien 2,723 0 0 . 7 No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 
ee ee 715 0 0 NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. ; me. 
RE trina apo : z THE INDEX ond TITLE-FAGE for, Souee 2 Jauaney te Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 

eee ‘ 2 nas ‘ . 
i ne — inhtevinimainimete aoe -o Jame, | ~ 2) were give P Asphalte Company Gir. H. Glenn), Ofc, 38 
i a ren oan Ps Lem A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal | Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
For alterations, &c., Hoxton Schools, for the managers application at the Office. for damp courses railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
am" ’ ; 4 , . whi . — ‘ ; ; r b read \ ’ a 

of —- tad Messrs. Snooke & “wrk CLOTH CARRE See 3 pintins the Numbers are now y, price ak vothe. chablen, cow-<chels eal milk-rooms, 
Greenwood .0.......c.cscsssssseessceeserssseee 1,508 0 0 READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold s Month's Numbers | pranaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 
RI, ee REL 1,593 0 gates 22. Caen. 

ite 5 THE FORTY-SECOND VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is now 
Pritc MATE x. neoennonese VARS EMS ee : . souls, Guten Geaheutiaainens te Eien Immense quantities of 
lg et ee ee 1558 0 0 SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be DRY WAINSCOT, 
ie ee en 1519 17 0 bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. DRY MAHOGANY, 
SINT ccccunistiiraitadintiimmsdidiinicdiacmaa seas 1495 0 0 DRY WALNUT 
4 ’ 
————_—__—___—_—_——- vale Ph ' ’ : 5 

For the erection of new schools for 1,040 children, New- CHARG ES I ( R ADVER TISEMEN TS. in all thicknesses. . 

wrt-road, Leyton, Essex, for the Leyton School a. SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
ir. J. T. Newman, architect, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch- TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, , ; W d Great Peter-st., 8.W. 

; supplied by M R. L. Curtis & Whitfield-st., W., an , 
— Quantities suppli yY Messrs. Ih. du. as: nen tetents rd ame adam 2 esbeanneoenech o =. London. [ ADVT. 
ons :— : itionai line (about ten words) .............. . od. 
oan aiiaiedaeanh hi aed al 8,995 0 0 T for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- . 
; oes I AE TE ES + “ees 0 0 tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, The “Sanitary Record” for August lo 
Jackson & Todd 8549 0 O &c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. ‘ . 1] ad h tive report of the 
J. es: 8,399 0 0 UR Lines ( bout THIRTY we eran 2s. 6d. - senteecmers orbs bac = ti hk 1d t Gr svenor 
a. ' B easecescoeee pesceseseucececsoeonnees > : FOU t . wo s) or under ...... : 7 ‘ a RV 
UG Sessnccesincurnciniiatiirbiniuonacthe 8,318 0 0 bub linia tundiect ten weld... oe 6d. Smoke Abatement Meeting, e One Shilling 
A. Reed cveeeccesecsccoes pear eeeerereseseeeees ane ; REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, House, on the 14th ae ony 15. W : . 
fr isenunedaatiuetstinenndaadsabconiaann 8, s Addressed Box ——, Offi of “ The Builder,” ndon: Smith Elder ‘0. ater|oo- 
a ED wecncccpicnitiiannnieneiell po ; ; Cunnct bo Sereunted, Sut cnaed tn ait eines be called for, and the sahan f F | ADVT. 
earle & Son Ie DE Ne 08. Office ipt pr . . 
Bs iliiindlansas 7,368 0 0 THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— ——— 
‘ ‘nk 7.77: For *‘ Situations Wanted" Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
fey sg PRM IE ARLE Ts 7750) . : Dor oll ether Advertioomatts......0-..000s...... 6d. per Week. J L B ACON & CO., 
r Oe ee ee eer PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. ‘ . 

For sundry repairs to No. 1, Highbury-mews, Holloway- sontntted tO Bg ny Saptebanel kataee on he Hanis deka aes | MANUFACTURERS OF : 
road, for Mr. Hobern. Messrs, Gordon & Lowther, archi- | at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to IMP ROVED HOT ce WAT ER 
tects :— DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 7 

BIS ovina eintentiiitin cnn naeiistaciaeie toa 375 0 0 Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C. APPARATUS 
ERD ORE I: 339 0 0 pivetiemente fe the n> pos Sane must reach the Office "ILATING 
ON RE ers 0 0 before o'clock p.m. on THU : N y NT AG 
SPREE ES 2909 0 0 The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- FOR WARMING AND Me ls. Hos vitals 
ord & rh MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and Private Houses, Churches, Schoo 8, I ’ 
Durnford & Langham........................ 298 0 0 

Tow - Park strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be : 

IY GIIITIID: : detichodincuatiicleccidadnlainsien 207 0 0 amt. Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c 
OER 265 0 0 ‘ 

. heoeenstianininiin OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
isdddiieiimiiaie tn » 

For proposed new studios at 5, Elm Tree-road, St. nie B acnntipy cre sea eer se No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER ao 

: ; or J A. . - J " is su pirnect from ce + W. 
ow Pit» Lek A. A. Calderon. Mr. H. A. in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19. per annum, DO RSET SQUARE, LON DON, N f 
Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) ............... £539 0 0 Publisher, 46, Catherine seen, WC a oes Matinntel Pamphlet on “ Heating” post tree. 





SANITARY PAINT GOMPANY, 


Liverpool: 51, SOUTH JOHN STREET. London: 34, LEADENHALL STREET. 
Proprietors, GRIFFITHS, BERDOE, & CO., Manufacturers of 


PAINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ENAMEL PAINT.—-Ready for use, in all colours, DRIES QUICKLY with a HARD GLAZED SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN, Two Coats equal two of ordinary 
Paint and two of Varnish. 


VARNISHES of all kinds, in highest perfection, and thoroughly matured. Brilliant, quick, and hard drying. 
SILICATE DISTEMPER.—A W 


ater Paint in all colours, forming a most durable, economical, and effective wall-covering and substitute for wall- 
papers. 

PETRIFYING LIQUID for Curing Dam 
for O1L Patnt. It renders all kinds of 
and prevents decay. : 

GRIFFITHS’S PATENT WHITE, the only Reliable Substitute for White Lead and Oxide of Zinc. Superior to them in quvesing 
power, colour, durability, permanence, economy. Applicable for every purpose for which WHITE LEAD is used, quite unaffected by Gases, 
not readily BLISTER, ground exceedingly fine, and unites freely with other colours without injuring the most delicate tints. sien ost 

SILICATE and SANITARY PAINTS in all colours, for House, Ship, and general use, internal or external. Non-Poisonous, Brillisn', 
and Durable. Having much greater covering power than ordinary paints, are far more economical in use. Are equally effect ly 
all climates, a’. unaffected by extremes of temperature, and they resist the action of Sea-air and Water. The Colours are exceedivg 
Rich, Pure, and Permanent. In all respects 


Walls.—It effectually prevents penetration of rain, and is a cheap and most effective 2 pan 
rick, Cement, Stucco, Wood, &c., perfectly Non-Absorbent and Impervious to Damp, and arres 


‘ : is applied, whether 
upon Wood, Iron, Cement, or any other subdue” U°? we UneG for every purpose to which ordinary Paint is applied, 








